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These images were made in Missouri during 
the summer of 1962 with a Neoca 35mm camera. 
The negatives were drugstore processed, 
and have since been lost. 
The prints from which these reproductions were made 
are the only ones extant. 


“THEN STANDING THERE, JUST STANDING THERE, THE 
N D, 


BL 
THE MOTHER OF BIRD WHO WAS NO PHOENIX, AND THE 


CONFIRMATION ’ 2 


By Allan D. Coleman 
Adco Enterprises, 1982. 
465 Van Duzer Street 
Staten Island, New York 
10304 


ears ago Thad a parakeet and I called 
him Bird. I mean [ called him Charlie 
Ay Parker. That little blue chirper just loved 
the jazz I would play. He was a heck 
of a swinging cat, Imean bird, and he 
swung so hard that one morning I 
found him dead on the dirty newspaper at the bottom 
of the cage. The real Charlie Parker had similar luck. 

In Allan D. Coleman's Confirmation we travel back in 
time with the help of twelve prints of Parker's gravesite 
in Kansas City. Each of these drugstore processed 
pictures is almost the same. A simple stone marked 


SON 
CHARLES PARKER, JR. 
AUG. 29, 1920-MAR, 23, 1955 


The repetitive and mar- 
ginal difference makes the 
mind go off like some bebop 
chord progression; honking, 
scatting, spitting... 


A small American flag moves a little through the se- 
quence of black and whites. Following the prints are 
two pages of text that describe the day the photos were 
taken. 

The repetitive and marginal difference of each shot 
makes the mind go off like some bebop chord progres- 
sion; honking, scatting, spitting, cool man cool. I en- 
joyed flipping the pages fast like one of those cartoon 
animation books. The flag wavers slightly and every- 
thing else remains calm. The song of the bird can be 
heard in the distance, in the mind 

— DONALD CAMPAU 


SIX WARS 
AT A TIME 


By Howard and Audrey Shaff 
‘The Center for Western Studies, 1985, 


utzon Borglum sounds like one of those 
awful diseases that the research doc- 
tors keep coming up with, but actually 
he's the man who sculpted or blasted 
(or whatever you want to call it) the 
four faces at Mount Rushmore. 

The joy of a book like this is that the authors don’t 
know what they have. They're acting like this is the 
story of one of those superartists who fought the good 
fight againstall the philistines, politicians, and homun- 
culi and who finally won and got to scoop out the 
visages of four of our presidents in such a way that 
they would be there forever—the ultimate art massif as 
itwere 

But then you read into the book, and look at the 
pictures for awhile, and begin to wonder what kind of 
a man would be wanting to tear whole faces out of the 
side of a mountain, what kind ofa mahout would think 
that the highest art form is to go after solid rack, I'm 


talking basalt, with blasters and dynamite and jack- 
hammers to create these eight eyes (or eyesockets), 
four noses, four mouths, four chins, one moustache, 
one baldspot, but no ears (maybe he had a thing about 
ears) and then he sits back and thinks “Well, now I’ve 
done it. Now I've created the damndest art work in the 
whole world. I saw the blank rockside of a mountain 
in South Dakota, and I conquered it, | must be a 
genius.” 

The truth of the matter is that Gutzon Borglum was 
nogenius. Actually, he was worse: he was one of those 
Joe Blow types who figured he was The Compleat 
Misunderstood Artist. They are always the most juve- 
nile, petulant, suffering, martyred, and intolerable. 
‘And the bas reliefs, statuary, sculptures that Borglum 
set in the wilds of Princeton, Washington, South Da- 
kota, El Paso, and Newark make it apparent that he 
was a klutz when faced with hammer and chisel. His 
real talents were in other fields. He was a lionizer, a 
womanizer (they say he could raise $25,000 from a 
Ladies’ Club faster than you could say “kiss me”); he 
cuddled with several presidents (how in God’s name 
do you think Theodore Roosevelt, of all people, ended 
up next to Jefferson and Lincoln?); he was an infighter 
who would write vicious letters of complaint to the 
mayor of New York and simultaneously release them 
to the newspapers (one mayor asked that he give him 
a few days to reply before actually mailing letters to 
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the press); finally, he was a master money squanderer, 
eternally in debt, never paying on his notes. Artist/ 
genius? No. It takes a while, looking at Rushmore, to 
figure out that the scope is all wrong; the whole of itis 
poorly defined, even more wretchedly executed. 
Rushmore is huge (in the same way that The Lincoln 
Memorial—equally strange, equally awkward—is 
huge); being so massive, we think it to be artistic per 
se. But the truth of the matteris that Borglum wouldn't 
know good sculpture if it sat on his lap and stuck its 
tongue in his ear. The placement of the four heads is 
all wrong, Why is Teddy looking so hard at Lincoln's 
non-existentear? Why does Jefferson looktobestoned, 
0 to speak? Why does Washington appear to have just 
eaten a bug? Most of all—what’s wrong with the scale 
of it? It has a vague ill-conceived feeling, despite its 
massiveness: It’s a feeling of tentativeness that tells us 
that the artist was more than an artist. He was a 
dilettante. 

And when we look at some of the other works that 
Borglum conceived and executed before he got hold of 
poor old Rushmore—we see a similar tentativeness 
(or, better) a missed-the-boat feeling. There is, for 
@ample, a fifteen-foot statue of Woodrow Wilson, 
complete with robe and supplicating gesture. It was 
sent offtoPoznan, Poland in 1931 and eight years later, 
in one of their few sane acts, blown toan untimely and 
richly-deserved death by the Nazis. Or, if we study, | 
mean really study, the “Wars of America” statue in 
Veterans Park, Newark, New Jersey (and it’s one of 
those crowded statues, horses in bronze straining 
against reins, against the soldiers in front of and be- 
hind them, soldiers trying so hard to restrain them) 


Why is Teddy looking so 
hard at Lincoln’s non-exis- 
tent ear? Why does Jefferson 
look stoned? Why does 
Washington appear to have 
eaten a bug? 


we see a work straining as well to tell us about the 
supposed tension of man against beast; but all the 
while, we catch ourselves thinking “This is no better 
than a junkbox.” A great expensive monster, dully 
conceived and wretchedly executed, a piece of statuary 
that most certainly deserves Newark and all the 
pigeon-shit that marks its littoral 

We have, in this book, extensive, exhaustive, and 
mind-frying details about Borglum and his family and 
his family feuds and his various, extended, extensive, 


on-going, neverending battles with patrons, politi- 
cians, other artists, his brother, Jews, and the entire 
state of Georgia. He was a card-carrying and devoted 
fan of the Ku Klux Klan which says less about his taste 
than their willingness to take in any ne‘er-do-well- 
which membership helped to abort a similar (and 
equally hideous) bit of garishness that was to have 
desecrated Stone Mountain, Georgia. 


Fortunately, Borglum subsided in glumness and ter- 
minal artistic febrility in 1941. He was convinced, in 
typical low-brow artistic rage, that everyone was out 
to steal his ideas, money, dreams, and, presumably, 
stacks of unpaid bills left over from all his aborted 
projects. Gutzon was for war, all sorts of war, six wars at a 
time, said Justice Felix Frankfurter, a jurist with tolera- 
tion above and beyond the pale, who put up with 
Borglum, despite his vicious antisemitic railings. Peo- 
ple weren’t wrong said Frankfurter, when asked about 
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him. They were crooked. People didn't disagree with him; 
they cheated him. Gutzon’s last words to his wife were 
that the doctors are killing me. Given his personality 
(and his unwillingness to pay any and all bills, even to 
those saving his life) itis to be hoped that some sensi- 
ble medico pulled all the plugs in his addled brain to 
save us from further blight of the landscape. 


The truth of the matter is 
Borglum wouldn’t know 
good sculpture if it sat on 
his lap and stuck its tongue 
in his ear. 


After reading this all-too-detailed life of Gutzon 
Borglum, Another Pained and Tedious Artist, we are 
suprised that they did not inscribe these words on his. 
gravestone: 

I'M NOT DEA 


D. IT'S JUST 
MY ENEMIES 
AL MY IDEAS FROM ME 

SSLIE HEAVERS 


SO THEY CAN § 


GUTZON BORGLUM WITH A MODEL OF CONCEPTION. 


BERYL MARKHAM. 


WEST WITH 
THE NIGHT 


By Beryl Markham 
‘North Point Press, 1983, 


- hhad been working out of Nairobi as a free- 
\' lance pilot, with the Murthaiga Country 
| j Clubas my headquarters. 

Beryl Markham’s superb autobiog- 
raphy, West With the Night, explodes 
into action with the very first pages: 

When 1 set my small biplane down’ on the narrow 
runway they had hacked out of the bush, it was night, and 
there were fires of oil soaked rags burning in bent chunks 
of tin to guide my landing. There’s not much to be seen in 
light like that—some dark upturned faces and patient, 
hhalf-raised arms beckoning, the shadow of a dog slouching 
between the flares. 

Although born in England, Beryl Markham was raised 
by her father and the native Murani people in the 
changing Africa of the early 1900's. She is a woman 
remarkably free of society’s expectations, and the 
timeless wisdom of the dark continent is a bright thread 
running through this narrative of her life. 

She was companion and equal to the great white 
hunters of the time, Baron von Blixen and Denys Finch- 
Hatton, (and, like the Baroness von Blixen, aka Isak 
Dinesen, refused Finch-Hatton’s invitation to accom- 
pany him on his final, fatal, flight.) 
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Emest Hemingway wrote about Markham in letter 
to Maxwell Perkins: 

Tknew her fairly well in Africa and never would have 
expected that she could and would put pen to paper except 
to write in her flyer’s log book... but she can write rings 
around all of us who consider ourselves writers. The only 
parts of it that I know about personally, on account of 
having been there at the time arud heard the other people's 
stories, are absolutely true... 


A crucible of pink and 
crimson fire—each of its 
million flames, struck from 
the wings of a flamingo. 


Whether winning the thoroughbred race at Nairobi 
or setting a world record for her solo flight across the 
Atlantic, Markham makes a most engaging hero. Per- 
haps that was her intent, or perhaps it was a natural 
reticence that caused her to avoid any personal or 
emotional revelations. Nevertheless, we are left to 
wonder which of the charming characters she de- 
scribes, if any, shared the passion that illuminates her 
life. 

The book is very satisfying at one level; the author 
has cut her story to its essence and presents the reader 
with a series of vignettes in which every word works. 
Asautobiography, however, it’s short weight:aliterary 
“Best of” or "Greatest Hits” approach to the form. 

Originally published in 1942 and republished by 
North Point in 1983, West With the Night has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. It is justly praised for 
its elegant style, but the exhilarating action has been 
ignored. Beryl Markham stalking a lion, charged by an 
elephant, crash landing in the dark unknown, pro- 
vides all the excitement any reader could ask. The 
poetry just happens, like the thousands of birds 
descending on the lake at Nokuru: 

a-crucible of pink and crimson fire—each of its million 
flames, struck from the wings ofa flamingo. 

British East Africa is now Kenya, and changing val- 
ues have made the white hunter an anachronism. 
Markham’s story endures because of her graceful style 
and the timeless lure of a good yarn. She is woman as 
hero, telling her story with the same clear-eyed atten- 
tion to detail that she lived her life. 

All this happened, and some of it was hard for me to 
believe. I had my logbooks and my pound of scraps and 
papers to prove it to myself—memory in ink. 

—CESE MCGOWAN, 


SAVAGE GRACE 


By Natalie Robins and Steven M.L. Aronson 
William Morrow and Company, 1985. 


eo Hendrik Baekland, “Father of Plas- 
tics,” invented Bakelite. His grand- 
son, Brooks, married Barbara. Barbara 
and Brooks begat a son, Tony, who 
grew up to be a writer and artist of 
some talent, He wasalso homosexual. 
Barbara tried to straighten out Tony by sleeping with 
him. This didn’t work so well. When Tony was twenty- 
six his tempestuous relationship with his mother had 
its final eruption—Tony stabbed his mother to death. 
and was sent to England's Broadmoor prison. Brooks 
and Barbara and Tony spent much of their lives in the 
company of the international literati set. Some of the 
members of the international literati set interceded 
with the authorities on Tony's behalf and convinced 
them to release Tony to go live with Barbara’s mother 
in New York. Tony lived with his grandmother for 
awhile and then she started repeating herself which 
he found irritating so he threw a telephone at her and 
stabbed her a few times. She lived and Tony was sent 
to Rikers Island prison. After awhile Tony committed 
suicide by putting a plastic bag over his head. Some- 
what earlier his father, Brooks, ran off with Tony's 
gitlfriend (after a fashion) Sylvie but they’re no longer 
together. 

Contrary to Norman Mailer’s dust jacket praise this 
is notas good an oral history as EDIE. Edie Sedgewick 
may have been destructive and self-centered but she 
did have an appeal both sensual and intellectual. If 
‘Tony Baekland possessed such an appeal the authors 
have failed to convey it; he comes off as just plain 
awful. 

—GILO COATIMUNDI 


‘TONY BAEKLAND AND HIS MOTHER. 
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HAIKU, VOLUME I 


(Second edition) 


‘Translated and edited by R. H. Blyth 
Heian International, 

1984 Box 1023, 

Union City, California 94587 


aiku is the creation of things that al- 
ready exist in their own right, but need 
the poet so that they may ‘come to the 
full stature of a man,’ says the editor. 
In a glorious book (one of four vol- 
umes), Blyth gives us a bouquet, no, a 
nosegay; no, an entire field of blossoms, delicate haiku 
flowers for our delectation: 


Field and mountains, — 
All taken by the snow; 
Nothing remains. (Joso) 


(Throughout the book, we are given not only the trans- 
lation, but the original Japanese characters, with literal 
translation into English). 

The book is divided into five parts: “The Spiritual 
Origins of Haiku,” “Zen, The State of Mind for Haiku,” 
“Haiku and Poetry,” “The Four Great Haiku Poets,” 
and “The Technique of Haiku.” The divisions are 
somewhatarbitrary, butitis unimportant, because like 
some momentary heatherfilled night air, the poems 
interlace this work so that we can jump from chapter 
to chapter, from page to page, from front to back: 

How pitiful! 
Among the insects, 
A solitary nun (Gonsui) 


Is there anyone yet among us who has not wrestled 
with putting a simple vignette like this into concise, 
formed words? So easy to read, so rich to feel, so 
difficult to execute: 

They spoke no word. 

The visitor, the host, 

And the white chrysanthemum. (Ryota) 


Understatement, control, an exegesis of feeling and 
(staggering!) a form invented at a time when the 
Anglo-Saxons were eating fried grubs and jamming 
tude sticks into each other's guts: 

The peony 

‘Made me measure it 

With my fan. (Issa) 


It does help, of course, to have some idea of Japanese 
culture, thought, history, dramaturgy. One would, for 
instance, have had to sit through the clamor (and, 
sometimes, the feeling of endlessness) of a Noh play 
for this to have full meaning: 


Ona journey. 
Resting beneath the cherry blossoms, 
1 feel myself tobe in a Noh play. 


(Basho) 


Still, one does not have to have spent any time at all in 
Japan, one could have lived a whole life in Buffalo to 
share the feeling, the universal feeling, of what hap- 
pens to all of us in the delicious time when winter is 
breaking, the days come tobe longer, the trees blossom: 

Lighting one candle 

With another candle; 

An evening of spring. (Buson) 
One can have lived on or near the freeways of Burbank 
and still be touched by the elegant (and elegant is the 
word for Haiku) element of autobiography here: 

Tam one 

Who eats his breakfast 


Gazing iat the morning-glories. (Basho) 


We are captured by the 
humanity of the writer— 
one who must be troubled 
enough to speak to the very 
insects who abet, and per- 
haps, too, are experiencing, 

long sleepless night, ina 
place far from home, far 
from loves and from friends. 


Seasons, flowers, mountains, birds, pebbles, streams 
and rivers: the simple and the common are the world 
of Haiku. One can read poems one day, and not be 
moved nor changed by them—and then, the next day, 
the same words will come to be poignant. For, afterall, 
this writing is the writing of mood-turning and change— 
much as the sun will move and change a scene which, 
perhaps yesterday, was common and dull: 


The old pond, 
A straw sandal sunk to the bottom; 
Sleet falling. (Buson) 


How does one teach haiku? Could one have students 
visualize what is, after all, a very hum-drum scene: 
and then try to capture it in a few words? We don’t 
envy the task of such teachers. It might be impossible 
to instruct students who have shut themselves off 
from the rich interrelationship of time and objects and 
the poignant (perhaps as yet unexperienced) sense of 
aging, growing, dying—all necessary (experience is 
necessary, isn’t it?) to feel the ripples of emotion that 
can flow from twelve words. 
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Blythe is quick to point out that Haiku is not all 
blossom and ponds. To make the point, he, for in- 
stance, will give us the words of St. Paul The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth together until now, waiting 
for the manifestation of the sons of God, and immediately 
contrast this to: 


For you fleas too, 
‘The night must be long, 
Tt must be lonely. (ssa) 


And in the reading (and rereading) of such words, we 
are captured by the humanity of the writer—one who 
must be troubled enough (and humble enough) to 
speak to the very insects who abet, and perhaps, too, 
are experiencing, a long sleepless night, in a place, 
perhaps, far from home, far from loves and from friends. 
It is the richness of such divine understatement: 


The autumn storm; 
Approstitute shack, 
Al 24 cents a time. (ssa) 


in which the loneliness of bought-and-paid-for sex is 
rounded, is shaped, along with a chance October storm; 
all presented to us together as a bouquet, lovingly 
given in so few syllables. 

Once recently, when I was watching Japanese tele- 
vision, NHK (the state network) was showing a read- 
ing of Haiku by various contestants, with a few pre- 
sented by The Emperor of Japan. Such a frail and 
studious and serious man he was: but most of all I 
remember thinking what it would be like if all the state 
leaders of this country joined together with some kids, 
some common home folk, all of us, to read (and write) 
poems. Reagan writing about frogs jumping into ponds, 
Bob Dole with three lines on the wheat fields of his 


A form invented at a time 
when the Anglo-Saxons 
were eating fried grubs and 
jamming rude sticks into 
each other's guts. 


home state, as touched by the wind. The governor of 
California, God knows, with five or six vignettes on 
the fiddler-crab, eyeing the evening’s wave, or taking 
amoment, as Taigi did, to reflect on going home late at 
night: 


Not asingle stone 

To throw at the dog, — 

The wintry moon. 
How human they would become! How they would 
join a part of us, and history, and growing and aging, 
and the common resonance of the world about us. 
How fine to know that any of them could or would, for 


a moment, stop the giant wars which are Affairs of 
State, stop toreflect lovingly, for justa moment, on the 
loving details that are all about us in the world; view- 
ing—for instance—some tiny mote in the eye of an 
insect, as Issa did: 

Reflected 

In the eye of the dragonfly 

The distant hills. 
It would give us some confidence, wouldn’t it? To 
know that those who have access to such frightening, 
power have, as well, that tiny, sweet touch of human- 
ity, which, like us, can touch them, and all of us, all at 
the same time. It would give us a bit of confidence, 


wouldn’tit? 
LORENZO W. MILAM 


ANOTHER MAN'S 
POISON 


By Charles Fountain 
The Globe-Pequot Press, 1984. 


eorge Frazier was a columnist in a Bos- 
ton newspaper for many years. His 
was a column of opinions, acerbic, ac 
idic even. His targets were the ob- 
vious ones for his times—Agnew, 
Nixon, various trivial pop celebrities, 
Boston Irish pols in or on their way to jail. Frazier 
wrote with an easy graceful style and he affected a 
high sophistication. When he died in 1974 asa result of 
too much booze, cigarettes and such, his readers missed 
him. 

Now some ten years later we have Another Man's 
Poison, a biography of Frazier. It is a curious piece of 
work. The path of Frazier’s workischronicled carefully 
enough. Portions of his writing are printed at length, 
sometimes foo much length for the whiny complaints 
of yesteryear do not make interesting reading. At no 
point in the account however does the writer provide 
any significant interpretation or analysis. The story 
seems to have no shape, direction or purpose. Why 
Frazier acted so destructively as he did, what emo- 
tional relationships he developed, and with whom, we 
do not know. What we are to learn from his life, what 
was the point, we cannot tell. 

Furthermore the author is actively sneaky about 
what he reveals. He seems open enough but listen to 
this: ... he began to acquire acircle of friends, and though he 
played thisaspect close to the vest, included among that circle 
‘was.a love interest. 

Who was that love interest? We do not learn for it is 
never mentioned again. Why then is it mentioned at 
all? 
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Several other such innuendos about Frazier’s sex life 
lead this reader at least to ask could this be a modern 
day version of “the love that dare not speak its name?” 
Ifso, a flat-out account of the matter could have helped 
the reader to better understand Frazier. If not then 
why the hocus-pocus? 

The author has his arch mannerisms. He refers to 
Roger Angell, The New Yorker sports writer as baseball 
scrivener non pareil. Frazier, himself a stylist, would 
have hated that one. 

In sum, this is a sanitized story of a sad life, an 
account of a man with talent who chose to fritter it 
away. The book will be of interest to his friends and 
former readers. It will have no larger appeal. 

— HUGH GREGORY GALLAGHER 


Dear Editor, 


I disagree vehemently with at least one statement in every 
review. For instance (TFR Spring 1985) “Mr. McPhee is the 
ands down champeen non-fiction writer of our time.” Granted 
MePhee is elegant and polished but with Halberstam (The 
Best and the Brightest), Mailer (The Executioner’s Song) 
and Tom Wolfe (The Right Stuff) around the championship 
can hardly be wor hands down. 

You have more guts than a slaughterhouse to allow publi- 
cation of a paragraph like the one that constitutes fully one 
third of the entire review of Thomas Merton's biography 
(TER Spring 1985): “Clearly Merton was a man of many 
talents but deeply conflicted. He appears to have been seri- 
ously neuroticand was a constant pain-in-the-neck to church 
authorities.” 

But the piece entitled India was great (Part One-TFR 
Spring 1985). Not since E. M. Forester has anyone been so 
charmingly racist to both British and Indian alike. The guy 
even manages to use the word manque twice in one piece and 
use it wrong both times. see in that an admirable quality; a 
true hatred for re-reading. I share it. We're not alone. The 
first thing Bartleby the scrivener said he would “prefer not 
to” do woas proofread. That first halting step toward catatonia 
was something of a self-portraiture by Melville who also 
hated to re-read anything he wrote. Yes, I'd like to see the 
next issue if only to read the rest of India. 

—Jerry Osmer 
Santa Cruz, California 


Dear Editor, 


Remove my name from your mailing list immediately or | 
2will contact the postal authorities. 

—Mr. David Hectore 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Dear Editor, 


A friend of mine, Andre Breton, says, “Criticisem must 
begin in the act of love.” (Breton can be amazingly coherent 
at times. ) This love may not be for the work you're reviewing, 
but caring must be in the act of critiquing —that positive 
criticism our parents were always espousing. I believe I've 
found that in The Fessenden Review. 

Even when I disagreed with reviews, I shared the writers's 
respect for the life, or art, or the act of communication. 1 alsa 
felt a caring in the very layout and tone of the magazine. Like 
Patricia Fillingham (Warthog Press) who laments in your 
review the “nuvel-lint poetry” of the shiny magazines and 
presses, I resent the crop of contemporary critics who know- 
ingly play with themselves in public print. What they do in 
the privacy of... but Lwant a criticism that cares deeply, not 
one that disguises cynicism for objectivity, nor ome that 
presents false back-scratching in the name of subjectivity, nor 
@ tyrannical categorizing and glossing over in the name of 
journalistic honor (Robert Peters Bakeoff—bedamned!). 

Ina recent interview comedienne Lily Tomlin exclaims, 
“Everybody's supposed to be so jaded and hard-edged .. . No 
‘matter how cynical you become, it’s never enough to keep 
up.” Your review may help stem the flow 

—Larry Smith 
Bottom Dog Press 
Huron, Ohio 


To the Edit 


T read the scabrous review of Robert Penn Warren's New 
Selected Poems by A. W. Allworthy (most wrongly named!) 
first with outrage, then contempt. His adolescent iconoctasma 
is so wrong-headedly aimed as to eventually lead me to pity 
hhim, as he damns Warren for where his work is published, 
then for his comments in The Times. As for “wambling 
cries” and “treacle,” one need look no further than Alltoor- 
thy’s puerile review for such. Where did you find this dark- 
hearted, fowol-mouthed (i.e. scavenger), spleen-breathed sor 
ofa bitch? I never asked to be sent a copy of your god-damned 
pot-shotting, blindly self-righteous journal, and Inever want 
tosee another. 


Amazed at your reviewer's folly, 
R.T. Smith 

Alumni Writer-in-Residence 
Auburn University 


IME UPPER VALLEY: 
An Illustrated Tour 
\ long The Connecticut River 


Before The 20th Century 


By Jerold Wikoff 
Chelsea Green Publishing Company, 1985. 
Chelsea, Vermont 05038, 


oseph Smith almost lost his leg from 

= Vf osteomylitis, but it was saved by Na- 
i than Smith, founder of Dartmouth 
Medical School. The Shaker sect of 
Enfield required joining members to 
take a vow of celibacy, and would sep- 
arate husband and wife to assure observance. Isaac 
Bullard of Woodstock, Vermont, by contrast, started a 
religion that practiced free love, and he wore a “bear- 
skin girdle. [He] considered washing a sin, and boasted 
that he had not changed his clothes in seven years...” 
The turnpikes of Vermont—connecting many vil- 
lages—prospered as toll roads until the coming of the 
Vermont Central Railroad. They fell into disuse until 
the arrival of the automobile in the 1920s. Roads through 
the swamps were called “corduroy” roads. Saw mills 
and grist mills predominated in the Connecticut River 
Valley area (grist mills as in “grist for the mill” were to 


grind harvested grain; saw mills ground old saws.) 
(We just stuck that in to see if you were minding your 
p’s and q's.) The Sokokis and Abenakis Indians suc- 
cumbed not so much to war and white men’s hostility 
as to their small pox, measles, and venereal diseases. 
One of the lakes near the riveris called Lake Memphre- 
magog. Just try to pronounce that one. 

Rudyard Kipling lived four years in Brattleboro, be- 
cause his wife had grown up there. They had two 
horses. One was named “Nip” and the other—ready?— 
“Tuck.” Nathan Smith, the medico who operated on 
Joseph Smith, revolutionized American medicine. Be- 
fore his coming, a multiple fracture in arm or leg 
resulted in automatic amputation of the offending limb, 
without anaesthetic (Smith got his earliest training 
because he was willing to hold down patients under 
the saw “without flinching.”) He was so inspiring in 
his lectures to the students at the young and newly 
founded Dartmbuth College that President Wheelock 
would attend, and once was so moved that he subse- 
quently opened the mandatory evening prayers with 
the following words: “Oh Lord, we thank Thee for 
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oxygen gas, we thank Thee for hydrogen gas, and all 
the gases, We thank Thee for the cerebrum, we thank 
Thee for the cerebellum, and for the medulla 
oblongata.” 

All these facts appear, amongst copious illustra- 
tions, drawings, and photographs, in The Upper Valley 
Well-written and nicely set, it is an obscure book on an 
abstruse subject that is recommended to those who 


have $29.95 and a yen for the past. 
—R. DAVID COHEN 


PICTURES FROM 
THE WATER 
TRADE 

Adventures of a Westerner 
in Japan 


By John David Morley 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1985. 


‘oon once sat in a train that was held up for 
ten minutes (in Tokyo not just a delay but 
a disaster) as raileaymen wrestled on the 
floor of the car with a violent epileptic. No 
impatience, no abuse, not even any indi- 
cation of distaste, Before the stretcher 
bearers arrived to carry the man off, one of the staff leaned 
over him and wiped the effusions front his mouth with a clean 
handkerchief, which he then replaced, quite unselfcon- 
sciously, in his own pocket. 

Who brought these terrible, kind, meticulous, 
vicious, beautiful, cold, passionate people to earth? 1 
speak of the Japanese, but John David Morley does it 
so much better. The Japanese must be the most contra~ 
dictory creatures walking this world. They are subtle. 
They are crass. They have a supremely refined sense 
of natural beauty and they enthusiastically embrace 
the grotesque and artificial. They sip tea served in 
freshly-cut bamboo shoots and they wolf down Ken- 
tucky Fried Chicken and Big Macs. 

Mr. Morley’s book comes at us, Rashoman-like, from 
every direction, At the start of the book he quotes The 
Kojien to tell us that the mizu-shobai or water trade is a 
vulgar term for any precarious form of trade yielding an 
income entirely dependent on the patronage ofits customers 
for example, entertainment provided by geishas, bars, caba- 
rets and so on. 

Fortunately Mr. Morley then drags us through some 
of the seamier sides of Tokyo nightlife but, as the good 
Japanese he had to become to produce a piece of 
writing like this, he also brings us with him as he 
romances the enigmatic and lovely Mariko (they meet 


in obscure villages, make love in forgotten shacks and 
high grass fields); meets with the family of his room- 
mate; carries ona friendship with the curious Ichimonji. 

According to Ono Susumu in his book Nihongo no nen- 
rin (The year-rings of the japanese language) the inhabitants 


Man at work in the rice 
fields seemed less like an 
animal than a plant en- 
dowed with reason. 


of the country which two thousand years ago was known as 
Yamamoto had originally not known any word for nature. 
The term shizen was only later imported front China. The 
{fact that there was no word for nature, Ono argued, justified 
one in assuming that there was no very clear concept of it 
either. In the Japanese understanding, nature had never 
constituted a discrete entity “out there,” something to which 
man stood in opposition, but the world in its entirety, em- 
tracing all things, organic and inorganic alike, a great sym- 
biosis of which man was an inseparable part. Despite their 
reckless invasion of the natural environment in the twentieth 
century the Japanese still cherished this view of man-in- 
nature with feelings akin to reverence. It was strikingly 
epitomised by a remark, quoted in Tanaka Yasumasa’s Gen- 
dai Nihonjin no ishiki (The Consciousness of Contemipo- 
rary Japanese), to the effect that man at work in the rice fields 
seemed “less like an animal than a plant endowed with 
reason.” 

This is superb writing about exceptional subject mat- 
ter. If one goes with it, this is as much as can be 
understood about Japan without actually being there. 

WANDA FELIX 
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SOMEBODY 
DONE HOODOO’D 
THE HOODOO MAN 


Junior Wells, 1967 


Long before the printed word 


and stuffy 


ideas about literature 


turned up in my life,... 
Iwas sleeping with words. 
I fondled and sniffed 
and placed my ear to their secret meanings. 


grew up in homes where the verbal 

jam session was a floating and usually 

festive fixture. Clusters of people were 

forever talking with one another, tell- 

ing stories, sharing experiences, ob- 

servations, jokes, riddles, conun- 

drums, and swapping lies. Our talk was musical. The 

old folks often quoted scripture and we all mimicked 

the voices and gestures of others, marbling the fat of 

our utterance with lean strips of proverbial wisdom: 

“A dog that'll carry a bone will bring you one.” Much 

later I would become aware of the Kenyan proverb that 

goes: “Talking with one anotheris loving one another.” 

For then it was enough to take delight in the pictures 

and emotions that flooded my imagination as I went 

about learning, by ear and by heart, the nature of the 
world that lay beyond my childhood walls and fields. 

Tused to curl up on floor pallets in a corner or in 

warmly quilted beds with the door ajar and, while 


pretending to be asleep, listen to the grown folks carry 
oninto the nightby kerosene lamplight—with crickets 
or rain or wind in the background—way back up in 
rural Pachuta, Mississippi and other distant settings. 

Language and its stitched-together patterns of sound 
and beat and melody and pitch was real for me. Those 
crazy-quilt patches of bright and somber and giddy 
sound formed the literal fabric of my tender world. 
They were to be taken every bitas seriously as the very 
tree stump by the side of the dusty road winding into 
town; that stately chinaberry stump where Uncle John, 
my maternal grandfather's brother, boasted that he'd 
once seen a hair-raising haint trot past one autumn 
long ago, hundreds of midnights before I was born. 
“He was ridin on a moon-white steed,” said Uncle 
John, “and he was as close to me as you sittin from me 
now. Old Jack seen it too, like to sked him half to 
death, Rared back, commence to buckin and jeckin so 
bad I got gooseflesh!”” 
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But I knew Old Jack. He was still alive and he was 
Uncle John’s favorite riding mule. And I knew what 
Papa, my grandfather, meant when he'd haul off and 
say in the dead of winter, “I'm tireda hurryin down 
there to see bout John’s mules. Only thing John’s 
mules sufferin from is the miss-meal colic.” 

Tt was all as clear and mysteriously evident as light- 
ning bugs pinpointing the summer-starved nights, 
winking out their starry morsels of code. My cousin 
Jesse and the other kids even held long discussions 
about this. That was probably the way fireflies talked 
with one another. We figured there had to be some 
luminous cipher involved that was none of people’s 
business. All the same, we spent hours trying to break 
the lightning bug code; that is, when we weren't dash- 
ing around trapping them in Mason jars to make our 
‘own special flashlights. The rise and fall of locust 
choirs on sizzling afternoons was equally magnetiz~ 
ing. Locusts, in fact, provided the background music 
for a signal incident that buzzes through my memory 
Gireuits to this day. 


Td just finished feeding the chickens and was rest- 
ing on the edge of the back porch, lazily scrawling 
letters in the yard dirt with a prized stick, when an old, 
raggedy, smiling hobo appeared out of nowhere. He 
wore a faded, floppy straw hat and was carrying a 
burlap croaker sack. | stood, startled, and looked at 
once to see what Claude was going to do. Claude was 
our sleek, black farm dog whose jet keen nose usually 
picked up everything. But Claude didn’t stir; he didn’t 
let out so much asa low growl. That tattered stranger, 
armed with nothing but a grin, crouched at the porch 
steps where Claude had been dozing and, nodding a 
friendly “Hi do?” in my direction, patted the dog on 
his tick-tortured head just as gently as anyone in the 
family might have done. 

‘Mama, my grandmother, was coming from her gar= 
den with an apronful of fresh-cut okra, snapbeansand 
green tomatoes. I could see she was as puzzled as I 
was, Nevertheless, she put ona smile, walked around 
to where we were and she and the hobo exchanged 
pleasantries. He wasn’t asking for a handout or odd 
jobs to do; he was only passing through and had 
somehow lost his way. Mama, her gold tooth fittings 
flashing in the late sunlight, patiently re-routed him, 
invited him to pluck a few figs and gather some pe- 
cans, then sent him on his way, He seemed harmless 
enough. But when he was gone, she studied Claude 
and looked at me, then stepped into the shadows of 
the porch. Narrowing her lucent brown eyes, she said, 
“do believe that old rascal musta hoodoo’d that dog.” 
She said this low under her breath, just loud enough 
forme to hear. 

“Hoodoo!” I said. I must've been seven, maybe eight, 
and I'd heard the term but never from her lips until 
now. Its meaning had long been hidden from me. 
“What's hoodoo, Mama?” 

“Hoodoo?” she repeated with a slow smirk that 


wasn’t easy to read. “Aw, that’s a kinda magic, what- 
chacall conjure. You burn candles, you mix these pow- 
ders, get a holt to a locka somebody's hair or a piece of 
they clothes, say these words over and over. It’s magic, 
but it’s the Devil's magic. See, God got his magic and 
the Devil got his. Myself, I don’t like to be foolin with 
them hoodoo people, never did.” 

“Well, how come you say that man done hoodoo'd 
Claude?” 

“Cause that dog ain't got no business layin up and 
lettin that Negro pet him like that. Didn’t bark, didn’t 
even budge hardly.” 

“But how could the man put a hoodoo on him if he 
hadn’t even seen Claude before?” 

“That's what we don’t know. He coulda slipped 
round here one night while we was sleep and sprin- 
Kled around some goofer dust. Mighta even had some 
in his hand or up his sleeve just now for all we know.” 

“But, Mama, wouldn’t we'da heard him sneakin 
round the house here at night?” 

“Don’t know that either. Them kinda folks know all 
this lowdown stuff; that’s all they study. The man 
coulda run up on Claude back there in the woods 
someplace and hoodoo'd him then.” 

“But why would he wanna hoodoo Claude in the 
first place?” 

Mama trained her gaze on the chickens and the 
chicken coop and said, “Can’t answer that neither, but 
can tell you one thing. If I hear any kinda devilment 
goin on in the night, yall'll hear me shootin my pistol.” 

‘This was the same woman who moaned and hummed 
and sang spirituals all day long while she worked, and 
who taught me table blessings and the beautiful Twenty- 
Third Psalm. 


It was in such settings that poetry began for me. 
Perhaps it is children who understand poetry best. I 
know for certain that, unlike most people, I never 
outgrew the need or magic or the curative powers of 
language. The quiescent greenness of those pastures 
in which I pictured myself lying down is more vivid 
than ever, and I can see the shapes of cloud and sky 
reflected in those still waters. I do not take John lightly 
when he declares, “In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
Even now in the Nuclear Era when we're constantly 
only a micro-chip blip away from graceless extinction; 
even at a time when the functions of poetry have been 
denigrated and trivialized, when post-literate societies 
largely regard poetic expression asa mere amusement 
at best, I’ve come to view Creation itself as the actual- 
ized speech of the Divine; the unnameable, dream-like 
essence of some marvelous cosmic presence. Sus- 
tained and intensive personal experience and involve- 
ment with language has opened both my earsand eyes 
to the magnitude of the Word and its power to trans- 
mute perception and consciousness: reality, if you 
will. 

Such lofty realizations have never been uncommon 
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among traditional pre-literate peoples, nor among the 
so-called civilized. Hindu, Taoist, Christian, Buddhist 
and Islamic cosmologies abound with them. Leslie 
Silko opens Ceremony, her fecund novel about Indian 
life on a New Mexico reservation, with a poem that 
begins: “Ts'its'tsi‘nako, Thought-Woman is sitting in 
her room/and whatever she thinks about/appears.” 
And in his moving book Eskimo Realities, the humanist 
anthropologist and filmmaker Edmund Carpenter 
notes: “In Eskimo the word ‘to make poetry’ is the 
word ‘to breathe’; both are derivatives of anerca—the 
soul, that which is eternal, the breath of life. A poem 
is words infused with breath of spirit. ‘Let me breathe 
of it’ says the poet-maker and then begins: ‘Ihave put 
my poem in order on the threshhold of my tongue.’ ” 

Tt took me quite some time to learn how poetry has 
always functioned and flourished among all peoples 
in all times and places, customarily as a natural com- 
ponent of song, dance, work, play, prophecy, healing, 
‘exorcism, ceremony, ritual or communal worship. It 
was the printing press, among other innovations—to 
say nothing of altered notions about the place of the 
individual in the scheme of things—that helped change 
the way we think about poetry and the Word. 


Long before the printed word and stuffy ideasabout 
literature turned up in my life, and certainly long 
before I became the willing ward of schoolteachers, I 
was sleeping with words. I fondled and sniffed and 
placed my ear to their secret meanings. I soaked up 
the silences between syllables, tested them, tasted the 
saltiness or sweetness of them, and stared off into their 
bottomless eyes and down their dark, rosy throats. In 
aworld innocent of ABC’s, Idreamed in word-pictures 
and word-objects and word-feelings. And, like most 
children who live poetry all day long, I disappeared in 
between the spaces words made. It is this early en- 
chantment with electrifying speech that abides with 
me still, in spite of the literature industry, in spite of 
poet-careerists and their ambitions, and quite in spite 
of the poetry scene itseli. 

“Lalways knew you were gonna be strange,” Mama 
reminded me recently. She’s closing in on a hundred 
now; a tough and beautiful little country woman whose 
light-drenched eyes can still see clean through me. My 
father’s long gone from this world, and my mother just 
slipped away too. I've wandered and rambled from 
Mississippi to Michigan to California; all over this 
country, all over the world. And Mama's still here, 
telling me things I need to hear. “Always knew you 
were gonna be strange. From the time you could bab- 
ble, you had your own way of talkin and understandin. 
We would put you on the floor with a funnybook or a 
magazine while you was still a baby, and you'd start 
turnin pages and feelin on em, and drift right off into 
some other world. Never would cry hardly. Long as 
you had them books to look at, you was happy. [never 
seen anything like it.” 

All my life I've been trying to hold onto and expand 


the joyous purity of those early moments and the 
‘magical talk that nourished it. Word by word, line by 
line, season upon season, poetry keeps teaching me 


that the only time there is is now. 
AL YOUNG, KINDS OF BLUE 


COLD 
SWEAT 


James Brown, 


1967 


Trolled the windows down 
in time to catch a lazy, 
passing breeze. 
That's when it hit me. 


xcuse me while Ido the boogaloo!” 

Outrageous! 

Icouldn’t believe it! 

I sat riveted behind the wheel, real- 
izing at last why those pantyhose 
packagers had the insight and audac- 

ity toname their product Sheer Energy. 

Sheer energy was what James Brown was pushing; 
pushing and pulling and radiating in ultra-violet con- 
centric circles of thermo-radiant funk. It was sheer 
energy with a whole lot of soul and blues slipped in— 
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or, rather, thrown in the way you might sell somebody 
a 45 rpm disk or a .45 pistol—in this case, it doesn’t 
matter—and throw in a shiny new Peterbilt truck for 
good measure, for the hell of it. 

I was so carried away by the blues-grounded yet 
floating, gritty glide of it that I pulled the car I was 
driving off to some sidestreet curb, cut the engine, 
cranked up the radio volume and just sat there, steam- 
ing in the warmth of that afternoon to let myself be 
swayed and lilted and swooshed away by the James 
Brown sound. 

James Brown and the Famous Flames. He had that 
right too; the band was on fire. [satin the car, my limbs 
going limp, sweat popping out of my forehead. rolled 
the windows down in time to catch a lazy, passing 
breeze. That's when it hit me. 

Right then and there the whole arrangement was 
etched into my burning brain; | soaked it all up— 
blowzy blue lines, vine-like rhythm, the works. It 
happened so fast and took so completely that when I 
found myself out on a dance floor at a party a few 
nights later, all I had to do when “Cold Sweat” came 
on was combine what I'd absorbed with the feeling of 
the moment, and the movements and motions took 
care of themselves. The trance was complete. Me and 
my partner, we must’ve been glowing out there with 
the lights down low. 

What it was was hypnosis; hypnosis by osmosis. 
The hips gyrate; the nose opens. There was nothing 
subtle about it. I can even remember sitting there in 
the car, thinking: “They oughtn’t be broadcasting this 
thing to drivers of cars. In fact, they need to slap one 


of those warning blurbs on the record itself that says, 
‘Under no circumstances is this music to be listened to 
while driving or operating dangerous machinery!" ” 
And even while we were dancing, working ourselves 
up into a fever, I kept flashing on those festive occa- 
sions in the Caribbean where, when funk grew too 
thick or the body heat too scalding, all you had to do 
was dash outside, race down to the seashore, peel off 
your duds and rush into the water to cool down. 

“Cold Sweat,” the first time I heard it, had me sway- 
ing so far out there in musical space T was ready to 
either melt into the upholstery or get out and dance all 
over the top of the car. And by the time James Brown 
and the brothers broke into their cries of “Give the 
drummer some!” my sticky, hot hands were already 
playing the dashboard as though it were a three-piece 
conga set. 

“Funky as you wanna be!” 

“Keep it right there!” 

“Excuse me while I do the boogaloo!” 

AL YOUNG, KINDS OF BLUE 


Copyright © 1984 by Al Young, 


‘The two preceding essays are from KINDS OF BLUE, the second 
book in a trilogy of musical memoirs written by Al Young and 
published by Donald S. Ellis, San Francisco. The frst ofthe series, 
published in 1981, is entitled BODIES é SOUL. The third book, to 
be called THINGS AIN'T WHAT THEY USED TO BE, will be re- 
leased in late 1986. The books are distributed by Creative Arts Book 
‘Company, 833 Bancroft Way, Berkeley, California 94710. 


Dear Editor, 


Please do not send me arty more of your “educational????” 
drivel. 

Why someone with so much money to command doesn’t 
comte out with something new, different and worthwhile | 
can’t see. This is the same garbage pumped out on the 
soontube. 

Beoriginal! 

Your lend story was about the lesbian nuns. That's stale as 
dried manure. You speak of them living “openly” together, 
then go on to say they live in fear of being discovered and 
dismissed. The very dishonesty of your review isa product of 
the unsoundness of the entire thing. 

Lot me tell you—there are no lesbian nuns. There may be 
« few lesbian parasites hiding in the cloister closets but they 
aren't nuns. They are apostates, heretics. 

I do not like your poor, pitiful, stupid remarks about 
Christ, nor about any other religious leader or religion. The 
ress pours out hedonism, humanism, rape, lust, murder, 
pornography, etc.,etc. Wity can’t you give something fresh? 

Now if you will consider giving me a $50,000 grant I will 
use it to put alittle life into literature. 

—Marie M. Nix 
Bruce, Mississippi 


Dear Editor, 


. .Lfind The Fessenden Review to be an exciting publi- 
cation breaking new ground in human consciousness. We 
certainly can use that 

—Richard Cummings 
Bridgehampton, New York 


Dear Editor, 


a useful and interesting journal—maybe even 
remarkable. 

—Rachael C. Burchard 

DeKalb, Mlinois 


Dear Editor, 


Please remove my name from your mailing list now! Your 
magazine is disgusting. 

—Mrs. L. Spradlin 

Granger, Texas 
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\T WAS MEAND CLYDE: 


ON THE INCOMING TIDE. 

IN OUR PARKAS MADE. OF ELDER 
tf Z WE HAD JOURMIED LONG 

SINGING A SONG 


IN SEARCH OF GARY SNYDER . 


§ OVER. DECEPTION PASS 

] | I r WWE BAD SMOKED SUME GRASS 

OMT KE ROAD TOTHE KEYSTONE FERRY 
WE WERE FEELING DAMN FRISKY 
AND DRINKING STRAIGHT WHISKEY 

WHEN (AE FINALY RAN 40, OL’ GARY, 
Now CLYDE AND ME 
WELVETOETRY 
ESTECIAIY VERSE WRIT BY QUR HEROES 
BYT INSNYDERS KITCHEN 
WE HEARD HIM BITCHIN, 
AHO DRAGGED IN THOSE ZERCES?* 
WE WERE Ut AVING 4 TIME 
PRINKING HIS WINE 
ENE MUSING ABOUT His au) LADY - 
THETANG WAS All THERE, 
(KTHE(R JEANS AND LONG HAIR. 
WHEN THE SCENE Gor A UTtLE Bir SHADEY. 
SUPDENLY GARY 
WAS A BIT MORETHAN WARY 
OF THE WAY WE. WERE HANDUNG ouR ZEN. 
HE JUMPED UP OFF THE FLtoR. 
THEN HE SHOWED US THE Door, 
SYOUTWO NEVER COME BACK HERE AGAIN...” 


TEN YEARS \N JAPAN 

DUES STRANGE THINGS To A MAN 

Tr TEACHES HIM AI SORTS OF TRICKS | 
AND CLYDE. AND ME ; 

WE WERE QUT AGRE 

\WHEM HE GAVE US THE OLD BE | 


OUTSIDE THE DOOR 


@ 
eco 


eee eee Se on 
ef geaeve O%, 


WE. COULd Hold tr No MORE 

\ME HADT6 UNLOAD THAT BAD KARMA . 
50 WE YELLED BACK IN GLEE 

AS WE WATERED A TREE, 

“Piss ON YOU BUMS OFTHE DHARMAI” 


CHARLIE KRAFET 
* ; > 
e 
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PO PAI MO 
The Search for White 
Buffalo Woman 


By Robert Boissiere 
Sunstone Press, 1983. 


here was a legend years back—before 
there were great wars, before the no- 
tion of any other people besides 
bronze-skinned people who-toiled-the- 
land-for-their-families-and-for their- 
gods dividing the land, the laws, the 
religion even materialized—that told of a beautiful, 
strong Indian woman in a white buckskin dress, with 
long, black braids and compassion in her eyes. This 
woman, it said, led the bronze-skinned people for 
years through desert and mountain, finally settling in 
an area where the sky was like the bluebird, the earth 
was soft to the feet, the promise of ripening corn in 
the air. 


At these words, the Indian 
woman disappeared and a 
white bison was seen to 
gallop into the desert. 


‘One day the woman gathered the people and said 
to them ...multiply and be a good nation. Nothing but 
‘good shall come .., At these words, the Indian woman 
disappeared and a white bison was seen to gallop into 
the desert. 

Such is the basis for this story by Robert Bossiere. 
Not finding peace in his homeland, in his family, nor 
within himself, he searches out peace not only exter- 
nally, but from within—from the soul and the heart. 
The account transpiring after the author realizes Hopi 
life was meant for him is insightful and romantic. Hopi 
thought, rituals and daily life shine with newness and 
naivete that a more established writer could not have 


dreamed of —much less described. 
—NINA FERNANDEZ 


Dear Editor, 


Ido not like The Fessenden Review. Stop sending it to me. 
—Lucille White 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


JESUS UNDER 
WATER 


I've been told that Jesus came on a dung-colored mule 
His beard moving in the wind a bloody rose 
His feet dripping across the thighs of amule 
They called “Agnes Dei.” 
‘They say his eyes were clouded like the wind 
‘That beat across the Kyzyl Kum Desert; 
They say that if you listened closely, 
‘You could hear his heart beat and beat and stop 
Like the wind that beat 
Across the desert. 


They say, Lhear, that god’s juices ran like tears 
From the nine famous exits (he wept like the sunset); 
He rode a dung-colored mule, the head hung down. 
‘And he brooded mightily over the usual paradoxes 

“IfLam here, why am | here?” 
‘And “Who brought the fathers and the mothers 

ether?” 

And “Who was I before I was?” And, most ofall, 
“Why can’t they stop killing each other 

In the name of the name 

(In the name of god) 

Why can’t they stop?” 


‘They say ({ think) that Jesus left the earth 
Riding the back of a gold-and-ivory lion 
A cruel beast that snarled at the penitents 
Along the road of The Hill of Sorrows 
(The blood of his brow laced the beast's gold mane.) 
His body curved like the waters of the Tigris. 
He left our domain (they swear by their faith) on the 
back 
Ofa winged lion out of the sands of the Great Atacama 
Where the wind blows. 
‘And the sun has finally 
Forall good time descended 


The next day (or millenium) they found his bones 
‘Turning like the silver spiders at the mouth 

Of the river. 
The natives in their divine simplicity now 
Worship the waters as god. They give over their ashes, 
Their gold and dung-colored liquids to the sacred river 
‘They refer toas The Sign Of God’s Good Grace. 

That's where they found 

What was left of his black bones 

Spinning round like hands reaching 

Spinning like hands reaching out. 

AL HERID 


[translated by 
Jeffrey Sheamaker] 
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FIRE FROM THE 
MOUNTAIN 

The Making of a 
Sandinista 


by Omar Cabezas 
Crown Publishers, 1985 


he American Revolution never made 
sense to me until I read Fire from the 
Mountain by Omar Cabezas. That 
statement probably doesn’t make sense 
to you if you are not aware that the 
subtitle is The Making of a Sandinista. 
But, my statement isn’t political, it is more epistemo- 
logical. It is a statement about knowing and 
understanding. 

The (North) American Revolution was conceived, 
fought, and won by patriots whose daily context never 
included TV, automobiles, helicopters, or antibiotics. 
None of the stories I read about them included diar- 
thea, penile erections, masturbation, blisters, humor 
or self-reproachment. But, as companero Cabezas tells 
of his struggle with the jungle mud, the morass of 
tangled vines, and the ravages of mountain leprosy, I 
remembered where I was during that era and marvel 
that he made it. 

CARLOS ORTEGA-VEZ 


A SEPARATE 
STAR 


By Frank Kelly Freas 
‘Tobe published in 1986 
Greenswamp Publications 
Virginia Beach, Virginia 


fter years of personal misfortune, re- 
nowned science fiction illustrator Kelly 
Freas has produced a colorful and fun 
‘| followup to his highly acclaimed The 
Art Of Science Fiction (1977). 

A Separate Star features many book 
and magazine illustrations for such noted authors as 
John Brunner, Anne McCaffrey, Clifford Simak and 
others, all beautifully reproduced in this 128 page soft- 
cover edition. Informative and anecdotal, Freas tells of 
his associations with various writers and publishers in 
a light-hearted way, occasionally slapping out at mod- 
emartists, the art business, and other illustrators who 
don’t become familiar enough with their subject mat- 
ter. Criticized by some for the exploitive nature of some 


of his characterizations, Freas deals with this openly 
(and somewhat casually) by admitting it (and justify- 
ing it because of his love for chesty women), 


Freas occasionally slaps 
out at modern artists, the 
art business, and other il- 
lustrators who don’t be- 
come familiar enough with 
their subject matter. 


Although you don’t have to be a SF aficianado to 
appreciate this book, some of the references might be 
alittle oblique if you are not versed in Analog, Astound- 
ing Science Fiction, or Starblaze Editions. Another minor 
problem is the use of handwritten script (as a personal 
touch, I guess) accompanying the prints in the Gallery 
section as well as other parts of the book. I think it is 
just hard enough to read, especially when referring to 
some bizarre character in a story. Reading the script 
slows down what otherwise is a very fast-paced vol- 
ume. Recommended to SF fans, art students and any- 


one who enjoys well-done art books. 
"DONALD CAMPAU 


THE 
CONNECTICUT 
COUNTESS 


By David Watmough 
The Crossing Press, 1984. 


his is a collection of short stories— 
sketches really—competently written 
1 ] and pleasant enough. The pieces are 
clearly autobiographical—the ac- 

[J counting ofa life in which not much 
has happened. The overall effect is of 
a dinner party. The food is good, the conversation 
polite and at the end of the evening you go home and 


say “so what?” 
— HUGH GREGORY GALLAGHER 
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NEW BOOKS IN BRIEF 


OCTOBER/NOVEMBER 


Being a list of books, received at our offices and arranged, 
more or less, in alphabetical order by author. All were pub- 
lished in 1984 or 1985—although a few works of previous 
years are included if they are of special merit, interest, de- 
sign, or amusement. Books are graded both as to quality of 
the writing and elegance of thought and, as well, quality of 


the design. A listin 


here does not preclude review in a 


subsequent issue of the magazine, 


DESIGN/ 
CONTENT AESTHETICS 
tk Superb Aad 
1k Very Good vy 
* Ho-Hum Ld 
° Not worth the effort ° 
NR Not rated NR 


SAVVY SECS: STREET WISE AND BOOK SMART, by 
Lynda R. Abege and Peggy L. Grillot; Abegg-Grillot Enter- 
prises, 1984. A dumb book with a squalid title and a garish 
Price: all on being a secretary. 0 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES AND THE SEVEN RAYS; 
THREEFOLD METHOD FOR UNDERSTANDING THE 
SEVEN RAYS, by Kurt Abraham; Lampus Press, 1983, 1984. 
Abraham draws from the works of H. P. Blavatsky tadevelop 
theories and practice of the Rays of Power, Will, Harmony, 
Love, etal. ad 


HOW TO AVOID BICYCLE THEFT, by Heber J. Andres: 
Hands Off Publishing, 1985. Another of those wretched 
books that feeds off our fear of loss of things we might be 
better off not owning anyway. $5.95 for 35 pages of text 
works out fo seventeen centsa page. oO 


‘THE FL CHOLO FEELING PASSES, by Frederick Barton 
Peachtree Publishers, 1985. To the members of the doctoral 
committee .. .You are perhaps intrigued by my title. I realize Haat 
‘when eack of you opened this manuscript you expected to find herein 
«a doctoral thesis on King Philip's War .. which was] an obscure 
engagement brought forth in 1675 and 1676 between the Puritans 
of New England and their Algonkian Indian neighbors... 


VERNON: AN ANECDOTAL NOVEL, by Osmond Beck- 
with. Breaking Point, 1981. A nicely designed and written 
book about growing up in Ohio before the war. Engravings 
by Michael McCurdy. aKVVY 


ALL OF US ARE PRESENT: THE STEPHENS COLLEGE 
SYMPOSIUM, WOMEN’S EDUCATION: THE FUTURE, 
Fd. F. M. Bender, et al. James Madison Wood R'sch Inst, 
1984. A prettily printed book with no more accessible infor- 
mation than the title implies. ove 


FLIGHTS OF THE HARVEST-MARE, by Linda Bierds. 
‘Ahsahta Press, 1985. Another well-designed Boise State Uni- 
versity (Boise State University!) chap-book—with fairto- 
middlin’ poetry about Oregon, the Missouri River, moose 
dying in Quebec. vey 


‘THE SCIENCE AND ART OF THE PENDULUM: A COM- 
PLETE COURSE IN RADIETHESIA, by Gabriele Black- 
burn. Idylwild Books, 1983. How to tellf your fruit has been 
filled with pesticides, along with the usual sex-determina- 
tion games. +” 


WOMEN LIVING CHANGE, S. C. Bourque and D. R 
Divine, eds. Temple Univ. Press, 1985. Women from around 
the world in social and economic revolution—induding 
chapters on the Spanish Civil War, Emancipation of “Pales- 
tinian Aram Women,” and “Marx and Mary.” Worthwhile 
reading for those interested in the international aspects of 
feminism +e 


BACKBONE, by Carol Bly. Milkweed, 1985. Stories out of 
Minnesota, including “The Last of the Gold Star Mothers,” 
as published in The New Yorker (1979) 11 
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TIMELESS WALKS IN SAN FRANCISCO, by Michelle 
Brant. Beginner's Library, 1985 (Sth Ed.) Ravishing pictures 
from the turn-of-the-century, including buildings long gone 
‘Why tantalize us? *vY 


‘SEVEN FRAMES FROM THE FILM PRELUDE: DOC STAR MAN 
BY STAN BRAKHAGE FROM BRAKHAGE SCRAPBOOK: 
COLLECTED WRITINGS 


BRAKHAGE SCRAPBOOK: COLLECTED WRITINGS, By 
Stan Brakhage. Documtext, 1982. Mr. Brakhage is a difficult 
character but then anyone worth their salt ustally is, He is 
the virtuoso creator of an enormous volume of ‘experimen. 
tal’ films including the brilliant Dog Star Man series produced 
from 1961 to 1964. This collection, much of it letters, gives a 
sporadicchronicle of the life and thoughts of one of the great 
film artists of our time. His groundbreaking work in the 
1950's and 1960's is owed much by the likes of Lucas and 
Spielberg who've appropriated the form that Brakhage al 
most singlehandedly created but have ignored the even 
more startling substance. Avant-Garde is a term borrowed 
from French military parlance and used more commonly 
today in reference to art. Avant-Garde simply translates as 
Forward Guard—they were the infantry, the first into battle, 
and of course, the first casualties. FAAYY 


A CHIMNEY SWEEP COMES CLEAN, by Chandler Bros- 
sard. Realities Library, 1985. Strange tale out of England by 
the author of “Did Christ Make Love?” Includes thoughts 
like: 


If the shoe does not fit. perhaps it is because 
you have 10 foot ” 


‘THE LIGHT FROM ANOTHER COUNTRY: POETRY FROM 
AMERICAN PRISONS, Ed., Joseph Bruchac. Another fine 
book in the series of prison works out of The Greenfield 
Review. I would like to say that the last ten years have ushered us 
into the Golden Ageofpenology . ..saysthe Introduction, while 
‘a poem of Michael Knoll begins: 

‘You ask what it’s like here 

but there are no words for it. 

Lanswer difficult, painful, that men 

die hearing their own voices 4D 


SECRET GARDENS: THE GOLDEN AGE OF CHIL- 
DREN'S LITERATURE, by Humphrey Carpenter. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1985. The New Rage in academia is treating 
children’s literature seriously, as if it were a secret mine for 
insights into the psychology of the likes of Beatrix Potter, J 
M. Barrie, and the overpsychologized, poorly-understood 
CL. Dodgson. vy 


SIDE TRIPS: THE PHOTOGRAPHY OF SUMNER W. 
MATTESON, by Louis Casagrande and Phillips Bourns; 
Milwaukee Public Museum, 1983. A fine and classic book of 
photography of the turn-of-the-century “bicycle man.” His 
Studies of Mexico from Back Then are particularly 
beguiling. FRKYY 


LOVE DAD, by Patrick Connolly. Connolly was an editor 
with the AP in Seattle. Since he was never home when his 
kids were, he left these notes on the breakfast table. Some 
left-brain, super-ego directions of a parent, mixed with cute 
drawings. . .but we have to ask why he was so intent on 
neglecting his children and thinking that notes and funny 
Pictures would make up fori, Hedied of heart failure al 41, 


‘THE WAY THINGS ARE & OTHER STORIES, by Phillip 
Corwin. Exile Press, 1985. They informed me that the rooms had 
been re-assigned toanother instructor, «tall, dark woman who wore 
‘aig of snakesand thought she was a fallen goddess. | understood 
Whatever the obligations of higher education, a university must 
‘always make room for goddesses, particularly if they be multi- 
lingual or multi-venomous ... +O 


JUNG AND EASTERN THOUGHT, by Harold Coward. ed. 
State University of New York Press, 1985. A fairly technical 
but consistent anthology of the relation between Jung's work 
and the concepts of prana, kundalini, asana, atman, karma, 
P’o, and yab-yum. Did you say “yab-yum?” Sead 


PROUDHON & HIS ‘BANK OF THE PEOPLE,’ by Charles 
A. Dana. Charles H. Kerr, 1984. A reprint of the classic from 
1896. av 


FACES, by Paul Davis. Friendly Press, 1985. A coffee table 
book of portraits by the successful illustrator and with an 
introduction by Kurt Vonnegut. Mr. Davis possesses a dis- 
tinctive style and one will recognize his works as seen betore 
on the cover of TIME, New York Magazine, and others. Tolstoy 
once said thatart is nota craft butthe transmission of feeling. 
Mr. Davis is unquestionably a master craftsman and while 
some of his work has power, much of it is rather oddly 
lacking in feeling. ve 


FROM FACES BY PAUL DAVIS. 
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FROM FRONTIER SPIRIT BY WILLIAM FOXLEY. 


THE ALCHEMY OF INTELLIGENCE, by Warren Dohe- 
mann and Melvin Suhd; Metamorphous Press, 1984. Highly 
influenced by Buckminster Fuller, the authors try to develop 
a theory of growth and the stages of life and intelligence 
*O 


CULINARY HERBS: A POTPOURRI, by James A. Duke. 
‘Trado-Medic Books, 1985. Tells us that, traditionally, notonly 
were ginseng and jimsonweed good “For Impotence,” but 
also the herbs Eleuthero, False Unicorn root, and Burra..*O 


PSYCHOANALYSIS: FREUD'S COGNITIVE PSYCHOL- 
OGY, by Matthew Hugh Erdelyi. W. H. Freeman, 1985. Lots 
of big psychobabble words, like “cognitive,” “mentation,” 
“behaviorism,” “psychosexual.” Some tedious case-histo- 
ries, with the usual neo-Freudian cant. Another shrink who 
has yet to realize that Freud was merely one of the best 
stylists and novelists of the 19th Century. ov 


SOMEBODY'S BROTHER, by Carl Fugster. Samisdat, 1983 
A rather polemic account of the organizing of the first labor 
unions (mainly the International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union) in the south, in 1947, *O 


PREPARATION FOR PARENTHOOD, by Donna Ewy. NAL, 
1985. How in God's name can one take something, as magical 
as love/family/children, and render the whole into such 
wooden blocks of wooden-headed words and woolly-brained 
thoughts? (Another significant thing is that af the same time play- 
age children are exploring, they are learning the rules and expecia- 
tions oftheir family, neighborkoad, and society in general.”)? OO 


AURORA: THE NORTHERN LIGHTS IN MYTHOLOGY, 
HISTORY AND SCIENCE, by Harald Falck-Yiter. Floris 
Books (Edinburgh) 1985. Beautiful, beautiful, beautiful. Color 
photographs (and old-time etchings) in profusion. Early 
history of what our ancestors thought was the reason for the 
sky's heavenly lights; new scientific theory on what may be 
the truth. “No colour and no brush is able to paint it; no 
words can describe it in all its grandeur VY 


FRANABLE'S FABLES FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS, 
by A. E. Famagle. Whitehall Press, 1984. A strange (and not 
very good) collection of fables, each with its own explanatory 
story guide, leading us to think that if one needs an expla- 
nation toa fable, one probably doesn’t need afable. 00 


FRONTIER SPIRIT, William C. Foxley. University of 
Nebraska Press, 1983. cogently written, jushly illustrated, 
beautifully printed look at western art taking us from Russell 
and Remington through Georgia O'Keeffe and Jackson Pol- 
lock (Pollock's father worked as a dishwasher in Buffalo 
Bill's Irma Hotel in Cody, Wyoming where the splashmaster 
was born). The first volume we've come across that does 
such a concise and thoughtful job of tying these disparate 
artists together. Though the superb color reproduction in 
plentitude makes the $90.00 price understandable, it’s a 
shame that a book this fine and accessible in every other way 
is unreachable for the majority of us. FAK 


EDUCATING THE NEW JEWISH WOMAN, by Irene Fine. 
Women’s Institute for Continuing Jewish Education, 1985. 
Contains interesting Appendix, but glides over the crucial 
question all Jewish women have to face: that is, what kind of 
dignity is possiblé in a religion in which men, daily, thank 
the Lord that they were not born women? vo 


DARK EROS/THE DEVIL SANG IN TUNE, by Andonis 
Fostieris, Kimon Friar (trans.); Contemporary Poets/Reali 
ties, 1984. A split topsy-turvy book of the Greek poet. 


Arattling train passes through my brain 
Filled with passengers travelling toward death. 
In the front carriage Christ stands erect 

Reading them metaphysical poems co 
HOW TO LIVE WITH YOUR CHILDREN: A GUIDE FOR 
PARENTS USING A POSITIVE APPROACH TO CHILD 
BEHAVIOR, by Don H. Fontenelle. Almar Press, 1984 (4th 
ced.). Some of us think that parenting would be a dam site 
casier if these psychologists would leave us alone so we 
could stop thinking and get along with our business. If you 
MUST read about why your children do what they do, this 
is probably as good a book as any. av 


EARLY CALIFORNIA OIL: A PHOTOGRAPHIC HIS- 
TORY, 1865-1940, by Franks and Lambert. Texas A & M 
University Press, 1985. Did you know that oil “seeps” were 
used for caulking boats, and, in the 1850s—for “oil” lamps? 
Did you know that oil “seeps” occluded the waters of the 
Santa Barbara Channel long before Union Oil which was 
incorporated in 1890)? Hundreds of photographs, including 
those that show that early drilling was dangerous, ugly, 
dirty, stinky, and noisy. KY 


FROM EARLY CALIFORNIA OIL. BY FRANKS AND LAMBERT. 
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‘THE GLASS ALSO RISES, by Walt & Peter Franklin. Great 
Elm Press, 1985. Wonderful roadside cafe, moonshine, 
truckers, brawling waitress, beer-ée-television poetry and 
prose: 


think about James Wright, his 
Poem that now reminds me 
Teould be reclining in 
A hammock somewhere contemplating 
Life that's come to me and gone. 
But Isit here at the bar 
Beside a frazzled Casanova who 
Could te waiting the emergence 
(Ofa goddess from the day's lagoon. 


‘THE MAZE, by Mick Fedullo. The Galileo Press, 1985. Poetry 
of the Pimas, if you'll believe it, on the Gila Indian Reserva- 
tion. For example, from “Strip Mining:” 


KO 


You can roll over on the pillow 

And witness one small hope, 

The spittle 

Where your mouth was, turning hard. 


All the husbands you've had in your sleep! +e 


‘THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO REAGAN, by James P. 
Friel; Justin Books, 1984. A decidedly unfunny book about 
The Pres, with some decidedly dumb drawings, too. OO 


WHEELS, LIFE AND OTHER MATHEMATICAL AMUSE- 
MENTS, by Martin Gardner; W. H. Freeman & Co., 1985. A 
fun fat (or fat fun) book including geometrical fallacies, tic- 
tac-toe type games, and “nim” or take-away games. ee W 


FLOWERS FROM THE TREE OF NIGHT, by Maria Gillan. 
Chantry Press, 1981. Poems from New Jersey, yet, with a 
paen to Paterson, yet 


Fora moment, Isee myself reflected 
in Quakenbush’s window, 

myself overlapping the lovely mauve dresses. 

Mipshae hs ‘me like smoke. fore} 


THE HUMAN BIOLOGICAL MACHINE AS A TRANS- 
FORMATIONAL APPARATUS, by E. J. Gold. Gateways, 
1985. A worthy—albeit strange—book. One of the post- 
Gurdjieffian theorists who views the body as a machine to 
bbe studied in order to experience further mysteries—such as 
out-of-body flight. 8Y 


NEW AND SELECTED POEMS, by Ryah Tumarkin Good- 
man. Wm. L. Bauhan, 1985. How do they manage, so subtly, 
tomiss the point: 


‘So many crutches: 
“Adjectives, nouns, verbs, 

‘Adverbs, interjoctions; 

Waiting for me to lean on. 

Tohoose 

The dictionary ofthe heart ov 


(QUARTERED IN HELL: THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN, 
NORTH RUSSIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE 1918-1919, 
by Dennis Gordon. The Doughboy Historical Society {sic], 
1982. A you-are-there-in-sleet-and-trench account of one of 
‘America’s most garish attempts to suppress the Bolsheviks. 
With hundreds of fine pictures. FIKYY 


NEW WORLD ARCHITECTURE, by Maithew Graham. 
Galileo Press, 1985. Quasi-haiku verse: 


In the yellow-green ofa southern summer 
Wearé working. 

We herd barges lke calle 

Or railroad cars. They clang and spark 

When they hit the afternoon 

That is strange and endless. *”v 


BACKPACKING: A HEDONIST’S GUIDE, by Rick Green- 
span and Hal Kahn; Moon Publications, 1985. The Moon 
travel books are superb guides to the world—and this one 
is, as usual, original, detailed, and worth buying. Chapters 
on champagne, fishing, and cooking souffle in the 
mountains. NY 


EAST & WEST: ANCIENT WISDOM AND MODERN 
SCIENCE, by Stanislav Grof. Broadside Editions/Robert Briges 
Associates, Mill Valley, California, 1985. We first came across 
the intriguing Dr.Grof (he’s a psychiatrist) back in the late 
1960s. He was participating in a seminar on “The Varieties of 
Psychotic Experience” with Alan Watts, Allen Ginsberg and 
Julian Silverman and had only recently hit these shores after 
alenghty stay as a researcher and therapist at the Czechoslo- 
vakian Government's facility for research on the effects of 
psychoactive drugs. This handsomely produced pamphlet, 
part of a series that the Briggs organization distributes via 
mail, is a transcription of a speech given by Dr. Grof in 
Bombay, India about the effects of ancient wisdom on mod 
emscience. . . .The probability of human intelligence developing 
all the way from the chemical ooze in the primeval ocean to its 
present stage solely through random mechanical processes has been 
recently aptly compared to the probability of a tornado blowing 
through a gigantic junkyard and assembling by accident a 74? 
Jumbo-jet. This and the rest of the broadsides in this series 
remind us of why publishing came about in the first place: 
asa forum for new and compelling ideas. A genuine bargain 
at $2.95, FIKY 


WAKE ME UP WHEN I'M SIZE 5, by Cathy Guisewite 
Andrews, McMeel, 1985. “Cathy’s” cartoons show cross- 
eyed girls with little pink tongues and classically dumb 
expressions. Now that you mention it, the whole frigging 
bookis dumb. re) 


LATE EFFECTS OF POLIOMYELITIS, by Drs, Lauro Hal- 
stead and D. O. Wiechers. Symposia Foundation, 1985. Not 
exactly a knee-slapper, but Halstead vowed to eat a copy of 
this book if it got reviewed anywhere respectable. With 
bernaise sauce. *O 
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COUGAR WOMAN, by Jane E. Hartman, Sunstone Press, 
1983. Indian tales with a feminist slant. *O 


‘THE HOMEFRONT: AMERICA DURING WORLD WAR 
IL. by Mark Harris, Franklin Mitchell é& Steven Schechter, 
Perigree Books (Putnam), 1984. Harris, Mitchell and Schech- 
ter were the co-producers of the PBS documentary upon 
which this book is based. The books, in fact, a nearly-exact 
transcription of dialogue from the film. Also included are a 
generous helping of powerful photographs. This book, along 
with Studs Terkel’s THE GOOD WAR (Terkel wrote the 
introduction for THE HOMEFRONT), surpasses mere jour- 
nalistic examination and raises oral history from the level of 
craft to that of art; along the way it puts to rest any romantic 
notions one might have about the catastrophic proportions 
of World War Il. Conversely, and this is where the bitter- 
sweet artfulness of the book comes in, THE HOMEFRONT 
also illustrates why seeing these sorts of conflicts in romantic 
termsis often the only way many of those involved, like the 
women, can survive. I think back to some of the guys that I got to 
ozo real well before they went overseas. They d be regular custom- 
ersat one of the bars, and they d talk about their plans for after the 
war, they'd wanted to go to college, buy a little farm, or start a 
business. They all had dreams and hopes for the future. And then 
the next thing I knew, some guy would corte in and tell me one of 
them got killed. And Td think, Ot, God that’s the guy who wanted 
to have his own farm when he got back. Or he wanted to go to 
college, or do this or that, and he's never going 
to... . Highly recommended. KAEWY 


FROM THE HOMEFRONT BY HARRIS, MITCHELL AND 
SCHECTER 


THE DAY JAPAN BOMBED PEARL HARBOR, by Leslie 
Woolf Hedley. Exile Press, 1984. Skewed short stories, per- 
haps too much influenced by Joyce and Beckett. *O 


‘THE ESQUIRE FICTION READER, Vol. I, Rust Hills, Ed., 
1985. Includes stories of many of the heavies:E. L. Doctorow, 
Ken Kesey, Joyce Carol Oates, Tom Robbins, and John 
Updike. +e 


ANVIL OF THE HEART, by Bruce T, Holmes; The Haven 
Corp., 1983. Life in 2057, with the relics of the human race 
and “the new people,” who get all the goodies. a” 


MENDSONGS & SOULSPACE, by Rochelle Lynn Holtand 
Linda Zeiser; Merging Media, 1985. Neo-classical poetry 
dedicated to women. 00 


BLACK MAGNOLIAS: A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE AFRO- 
MISSISSIPPIAN, 1865-1980, by Robert F. Holtzclaw. A scat- 
tered history of Blacks in the deep south, going from post 
bellum to contemporary black politics. 0 


JOURNAL FOR AN INJURED SON, by Marc Hudson; the 
Lockhart Press, 1985. An ravishingly designed and finely 
printed book, with touching if bizarre poetry on the birth of 
a brain-damaged child. With cassette. xv¥Y 


ROSE BLANCHE, by Robert Innocenti. Creative Education, 
1085. A strange despairing beautiful book about war—which 
should not be given EVER asa child's gift. vey 


THE LAST STRAW, by Lynn Johnson. Andrews, McMeel, 
1985. For Better or For Worse is Canadian Cartoonist Lynn John= 
‘son's Inumorous look at the ups and dowons of the Patterson: family, 
‘contemporary subuirban family . ..For worse. 00 


DRAFT REGISTRATION AND THE LAW, by R. Charles 
Johnson. Nolo Press, 1985. A definitive explication of the 
new draft system, and how to evade it (legally) 
Recommende: HY 


WE OWN I STARTING AND MANAGING CO-OPS, 
COLLECTIVES AND EMPLOYEE-OWNED VENTURES, 
by P|]. Honigsberg, Bernard Kamoroff, and Jim Beatty. The 
complete how-to-do-it, along with sample articles of incor- 
poration, bylaws, and endless information. xO 


A TASTE OF INDIA, by Bibiji Inderjit Kaur. Arcline Publi- 
cations, 1985. Curried Cottage Cheese Salad, Cream of 
Almond Soup, Chapati, and where to find ingredients for 
vegetarian recipes. +kY 


‘A TRANSPARENT TREE, by Robert Kelly. McPherson & 
Co., 1985. Short stories by the author of “Scorpions” 


The horseman at last. He had been traveling 
since a coffe after dawn. His back was 
‘hungry fora horizon to lieon. His teeth 
‘oanted a woman's thigh freely. The exquisite 
Chariot of his mind drags overturned through 


dust... aR 


‘THE POST-NUCLEAR COLLEGIAN, by Kit Kiefer. Half- 
court Press, 1984. The question here is whether itis possible 
to havea full length Swiftian how-to-do-itbook-funny which 
details life for scholars “after the Big One.” The Answer: 
probably not ” 


THE BEST ONE-ACT PLAYS: THE LOS ANGELES 
ACTORS THEATER, J. S. Kierland, Ed. Panjandrum Books, 
1985. Plays by Alan Ormsby, Paul Minx, Jim Geoghan, Kitty 
Johnson, etal. av 


PLANT EXTINCTION: A GLOBAL CRISIS, by Dr. H 
Koopowitz and H. Kaye; Stone Wall Press, 984 2nd Ed.) 
If you don’t have enough to worry about, here's a review 
of plants around the world which are almost done for. 
Plants are becoming extinct at the rate of nearly two species a 
day 


‘THE MOTHER DITCH, by John Pen [Oliver] LaFarge. Sun- 
stone Press, 1983. This classic was originally published in 
1954—and this is a facsimile edition. Tales of the Navajos of 
Northern New Mexico. +1 
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VALLEY OF THE FAR SIDE, by Gary Larson. Andrews, 
McMeel, 1985. Some people feel that Seattle cartoonist Lar- 
son is funny as a crutch. It’s hard to say, though we like the 
one that says: Yes! That's right! The answer is ‘Wisconsin!’ 
‘Another 50 points for God, and... wh-oh, iooks like Norman, our 
current champion, hasn't even scored yet. *v 


‘THE BEST SELLER, by D. Forbes Ley. Sales Success Press 
[sic], 1984. Watergate told us to beware of any people who 
used but a first initial and a full middle name (G. Gordon 
Liddy, R. Milhouse Nixon). They were right. foo) 


ALFRED JARRY, THE MAN WITH THE AXE, by Nigey 
Lennon with illustrations by Bill Griffith of ‘Zippy the 
Pinhead’ fame. Panjandrum Books, 1984. The work of an 
obvious Jarry lover. The story of his life, and the creation of 
“Pataphysics: 


«+ «the science of imaginary solutions, which 
symbolically aitributes the properties of 
objects, described by their virtuality, to lineaments... 440 


ILLUSTRATION BY BILL GRIFFIN FROM ALFRED JARRY BY 
NIGEY LENNON. 


POETICS: ESSAYS ON THE ART OF POETRY, Paul Mar- 
iana and George Murphy, Eds. Tendril, 1984. A fine and 
honest compendium on contemporary American poetics, 
Including “The Poem as a Reservoir for Grief,” "The Divided 
Self in Women’s Poetry,” and Denise Levertov’s “On the 
Function of the Line.” KY 


THE KISSES OF JOANNES SECUNDES, by E. X. Mathews, 
Winecellar Press, 1984. This poet from The Hague lived ever. 
so briefly (1511-1536) and this description of his courtship 
and passionis translated from the Latina bit strangely: Curas 
‘aegra senectus Et morbos trahet et necem comes out time shlepping 
its cancerous fears/morbidities and murders. xe 


SOLITUDE & SUNSHINE: IMAGES OF A GRAND 
CANYON CHILDHOOD, by Stephen G. Maurer, Pruett 
Publishing, 1963. Black-and-White photographs of the Grand 
Canyon from 80-100 years back may not be any better than 
the ones you and I could take with our Kodak, butthe others 
(camping in Victorian gear) are stunners. TKIY 


HAIR TECHNIQUES & ALTERNATIVES TO BALDNESS, 
by John Mayhew; Conch Magazine, 1983, Reminds us of the 
old wheeze: 

—Yout hair's getting thin. 

—Who wants fat hair? 
For $35, scarcely worth it, despite the startling, gawking 
photographs. fos) 


DESTINY CALENDAR, by Gary Metras. Samisdat, 1985. 
Radical workingman’s father-&-husband poetry. *0 


POWERS OF TEN: ABOUT THE RELATIVE SIZE OF 
THINGS, by Philip and Phys Morrcon, Scientific Ameri- 
can Books, 1982. A great collection of photographs of the 
universe, us, the atoms—arranged by size. Color. 
FAV 


NEW AMERICAN POETS OF THE 80'S, Jack Myers and 
Roger Weingarten, eds, Wampeter, 1985. A thick collec- 
tion—490 pages, including some fine works by Stephen 
Dobyns, Rita Dove, Carolyn Forche, Robert Haas, and 
Robert Wiengarten, HIKY 


BUDDHIST FAITH AND SUDDEN ENLIGHTENMENT, 
by Sung Bae Park. State Univ. of New York Press, 1983. 
Fascinating but highly technical discussion of the “Ch’an” 
tradition of Zappo-Whammo-Bingo. 1ee 


CIPANGO! (A One-Act Play In Three Scenes), by Anne 
Paolucci. Griffin House, 1985. An actor playing Washington 
Irving opens the play: "Do you know me? No, no, I don't 
have an American Express Card...” *O 


YOU CAN HAVE IT ALL: THE ART OF WINNING THE 
MONEY GAME AND LIVING A LIFE OF JOY, by Arnold 
M. Patent. Money Mastery Publishing (sic), 1984. © Buddha, 
where are you now that we need you? Pop Zen for those 
who so strangely equate monetary comfort to psychic 
comfort a” 


THE ABC'S (AND 912’S) OF PORSCHE ENGINES, OR 
PORSCHE ENGINES AND THE FUTURE OF ‘THE 
HUMAN RACE, by Harry Pellow. HCP Research, 1981. This 
fellow Pellow has made a career of writing big, fat, thick, 
huge books with the hero as Porsche; he wants these tomes 
to be a new version of "Zen andl the Art of Motorcycle 
Maintenance.” The truth is, the books are splayed and non- 

irective—but can be fun to dip into for too much informa. 
tion on Porsche engines and (at the same time) misinforma- 
tion on ISBN numbers. HAY 
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CAREERS IN SECRET OPERATIONS: HOW TO BE A 
FEDERAL INTELLIGENCE OFFICER, by David A. Phil- 
lips. Stone Trail Press, 1984. What next: “Guide to Being a 
Terrorist Bomb-Maker?’”’‘Sex and Information Extrac- 
tion?””'So Now You're a Jungle Fighter?” oO 


NEW LETTERS QUARTERLY, David Ray, ed. University of 
Missouri, Fall 1984. Including “Salesman” by Constance 
Scheerer: 


Checking into the usual hotel, he said 
meaning the usual thing, Send upa nun 


Either the desk clerk was new, or stupid, 

or someone played a joke: they sent up a real one, 
ister Dominica, litte broawn-winged nowice 

‘She prayed all night witi him and read 

from the Fourth Gospel 


He sold, you'll remember, Bibles, 
living out ofa cheap suitcase, 

one shirt, one spotty suit, t200 pair of socks. 

Someone pecked through the transom and told us how 
at midrtight he knelt bejore Sister Dominica 

sand washed her feet. 


When he ene back the next year, he asked for nothing, 
not even a botle of tequila. In the morning, 

the maid found him dead, of natural causes. 

We went for Sister Dominica, but she 

nad left the Order. 11 
MR. BLOCK, by Ernest Riebe. Charles H. Kerr, 1984. Strange 
cartoons from early radical literature, as created in 1913 to 
convince workers of the value of the International Workers 
of the World, av 


MIND IN TIBETAN BUDDHISM, by Lati Rinbochay, with 
Elizabeth Napper. Snow Lion Publications, 1981 (2nd Ed.) 
Just as it says: a book of the theory of mind in, for example, 
the threefold division of the mind. For the advanced 
practitioners. aad 


DEATH, INTERMEDIATE STATE AND REBIRTH IN 
TIBETAN BUDDHISM, by Lati Rinbochay with Jeffrey 
Hopkins. Snow Lion Publications, 1981 (2nd Ed.) The fourth 
stage of Buddhist tantra—the yoga of simulating death 
1ee 


THE BHAGAVAD GITA, Winthrop Sargeant, trans. State 
Univ. of New York Press, 1984. The New Yorker writer and 
music critic, in a new and interesting role. My interest in the 
Sanskrit language has been of long duration, and 1 have spent a 
considerable amount of tite in India as a journalist. Asa Sanskrit 
scholar, lame largely se'f taught... 


He whose mind is not agitated in misfortune 
Whose desire for pleasuires has disappeared 

Whose passion, foar and anger have departed, 
Whose meditation is steady, is said to be a sage. FIKY 
THE INVISIBLE VOLCANO, by james Schevill. Copper 
Beech Press, 1985. Where do all these poetry books come 
from? Where are they going? What does it all mean? What's 
that spot on your shoe? oe) 


THE LIGHT WITHIN US, by Albert Schweitzer. Philosoph- 
ical Library, 1985. Excerpts from Schweitzer’s works in a 
Reader's Digest style compendium xv 


TIBET: A POLITICAL HISTORY, by Tsepon W.D. Shak- 
abpa. Potala Publications, 1984. Mr. Shakabpa, the Tibetan 
Barbara Tuchman, was active in the upper levels of the 
Tibetan Government from 1930 until the Communist occu- 
pation in 1951. This is the definitive political history of a 
nation anda people whose principle flaw seems to havebeen 
that they were ahead of their time... by, perhaps, several 
thousand centuries. Good photos too. VY 


THE DALAI LAMA AND THE DOGGIE LAMA FROM TIBET: A 
POLITICAL HISTORY BY TSEPON W.D. SHAKABPA. 


‘THE FLIVVER KING: A STORY OF FORD-AMERICA, by 
Upton Sinclair. Charles H. Kerr, 1984. Classic dialectic novel— 
in the muck-raking tradition, dated 1937 at the time of Ford’s 
determined and bloody attempt to squash the UAW. «¥ 


HUMAN GENETICS: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY, by Sam Singer. W. H, Free- 
man, 1985. Notbad for abook on sucha complicated, arcane, 
scientific-vocabulary-besoiten topic. av 


POPULATION STRUCTURE OF INDIAN CITIES, by Ram 
Dayal Singh. Inter India Publications, 1985. Just what itsays: 
studies of the states of Bihar, Orissa, and West Bengal to find 
‘out why people migrate. *O 


GUIDE TO HOMES AND PLANTATIONS OF THE 
THOMASVILLE REGION, by Wm. Hovey Smith. Budget 
Publications, 1984. Ill-printed and dreadfully laid-out—still, 
for those of us familiar with the South Georgia countryside, 
it's got fine photographs that can bring a lump to the throat 
anda tear to the eye. *O 


OLD STURBRIDGE VILLAGE COOKBOOK: AUTHEN- 
TIC EARLY AMERICAN RECIPES FOR THE MODERN 
KITCHEN, Caroline Sloat, ed. Globe Pequot, 1984. A fun 
book which updates recipes from “The American Frugal 
Housewife” (1829) and makes them available for either hearth 
ormodern kitchens. ani) 


MINDS MADE FEEBLE: THE MYTH AND LEGACY OF 
OF THE KALLIKAKS, by J. David Smith. Aspen Publica- 
ions, 1985, Henry Goddard came up with a theory of imbe- 

in 1912—stating that fecble-mindedness could be 
inherited, and proposing sterilization in order to better the 
race. A classic study of the origins of Goddard's hideously 
misused works 1eKY 
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FINDING FIJI, by David Stanley. Moon Publications, 1985. 
Another fine Moon travel guide, including “The Trans Viti 
Levu Trek,” “How a Sugar Mill Works,” and such shrewd 
advice as: 


I's bad manners to touch another person’s head 
‘Men should sit eross-legged, ladies side-ways . 
Keep your voice down .. t's good manners to take 
off your hat while walking through village, 
where only the chief is permitted to wear a hat 


FIR 


BECOMING THE WAY WE ARE: A TRANSACTIONAL 
GUIDE TO PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT, Nora G. Stern, 
ed. A bit simplistic read-n-quiz book. Less than 100 pages at 
$7.95 comes out to five neuroses and three crises per dollar. 
00 


SAYING IT STRAIGHT, Clark Sturges. Devil Mountain 
Books, 1984. Sturgis has put together 25 essays by “ordi- 
nary” home-folks, gleaned from newspaper op-ed pages. 
The thesis is that this is real life, described by real people 
ead 


WHOLY, HOLEY HOLY: AN ADULT AMERICAN SPELL- 
ING BOOK, by J. Frank Summers. Word Lab, 1984. A strange 
(but fat) book with the thesis that spelling can be learned 
through relationships between, for example, the letters of 
the alphabet: 


The silent letters assure not only the hardness of 
‘but also its HETEROSEXUALITY and virility 


‘The author says: The book expounds the humanity of human 
language .. English is wholly holey, the most irregular of alpha- 
betic languages. Yet it is majestically holy .. . Chapters include 
the Rule of Taboo, Exotic Connections, Xenophobia, Triskai- 
dekaphobia, and Linguistic Sexuality. VY 


EXISTENTIAL FOLKTALES, Margaret Switzer. Cayuse 
Press, 1985. Ms. Switzer has developed tales which manifest 
the angsts of the 80s, including “The Goose Girl" for Para- 
noid Hysteria, and “The Shoemaker and the Elves” for 
Schizophrenia. 11Y 


POSSUM HUTS, by Helga Tacreiter. Amaya Publishing 

1984. Photographs of exquisitely designed eenie-weenie 

houses, as built, with masterful detail, by the author. 
FAY 


ABUNCH OF KEYS, by Mutsuo Takahashi (Trans. Miroaki 
Sato). The Crossing Press, 1984. Wretched excess in gay 
poetry, including some 500 definitions for the phallus, such 


Peach-colored stufjed meat dangling in the dark 
of abutcher shop, a half-rotien ham 

Anabundantiy seasoned, wel salted, purplish. 

black sausage 

As they stony greentottles fly about noisily buzzing — 
Sali pork on the carving board, a pickled cucumber, 
pickled eggplant, et al 


eV 


SHARECROPPER: THE WAY WE REALLY WERE, by Roy 
G. Taylor. -Mark, 1984. Memories of life in North Carolina 
during depression times. If could pierce the curtain of yesterday 
and actually be there again for afewfleting hours, I think Id choose 
4 mid-afternoon in summer when the tobacco barns are running at 
high heat and the smell of curing tobacco hangsin theair. 


FROM KABUKI: EIGHTEEN TRADITIONAL DRAMAS 
BY TOSHIO, AKIRA AND JAY. 


KABUKI: EIGHTEEN TRADITIONAL DRAMAS (DAN- 
JURO’S LUCKY EIGHTEEN), Introduction by Kawatake 
Toshio; Photography by Iwata Akira; Translation by Helen V. 
Jay. Chronicle Books, 1985. Barring the opportunity toattend 
a Kabuki performance this book is the next best thing, The 
photographs (and reproductions of woodcuts depicting the 
actors) are first rate and the book is handsomely printed. Ms 
Jay’ translation is stiff though adequate xvey 
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KNOWLEDGE WITHOUT GOODNESS IS DANGER- 
OUS: MORAL EDUCATION IN BOARDING SCHOOLS, 
by Charles L. Terry. Phillips Exeter, 1981. Showing that the 
teachers and headmasters are just as blind and out-of-it now 
as they were a quarter-century ago: Even more alarming than 
boredom, however, 1s the growing trend toward violent, aggressive 
behavior among students... The author evidently had a shel- 
tered childhood, or never read “Young Torless,” he certainly 
never visited nor lived in Exeter dorms in 1952. +” 


AFTER EDEN: HISTORY, ECOLOGY AND CONSCI- 
ENCE, by Michael Tobias. Avant Books, 1985. A heavy, and 
heavy-duty book by the writer and filmmaker, concerned 
with where we've been, where we're going. read 


DFEP ECOLOGY, Michael Tobias, ed. Avant Books, 1985. 
Galway Kinnell, James Dickey, Paolo Soleri, George Sessions 
are some of the essayistsin this concerned book. kW 


‘THE COMPLEAT MELANCHOLICK, by Lewis Turco. The 
Beiler Press, 1985. A fineand sweet book of poetry, dedicated 
to the renaissance concept of melancholy as one of the 
humors .. 


plenty of humidity in 
the stomack, heaviness of 


heart 6 heurtache,6 intolerable 

stupidity and duiness of 

spirits; their excrements or stool hard, black to 
some, & little. Ifthe liver, heart, 

spleed, brain, be misaffected, 


as usually they are, diseases 


‘accompany KHAKI 


FROM THE AMERICAN ROOTS OF EZRA FOUND BY 
JJ. WILHELM. 


LIGHT YEAR‘86, Robert Wallace, ed. Bits Press, 1985. Light 
poetry—mostly of the fey school, but also some children’s 
verse, such as this by Robert M. Reed: 


1 do not like the beast, Berenice. 
Its hard to be casy with bears, 
But ifhe must live with you, please 


Donot ever permit hint downstairs aad 


A BRIGHT SPOT IN THE YARD, by Jerome Washington 
The Crossing Press, 1981. Notesand stories from prison: The 
stee! walls of the cell had sapped his strength, the poor lighting had 
weakened his eyesight. The cheap matiress had curved his back and 
he limped on knees smashed by a guard's club. He hadn’t had a 
visitor in eleven years and his only mail woas a montity religious 
magazine and ari occasional throwaway because someone had for- 
‘gotten to remoce his narne froman ancient mailing list. ex 


HOW TO MAKE BIG MONEY MOWING SMALL LAWNS, 
by Robert A. Welcome. Ferncliff Publications, 1984. Who 
would ever believe that a casual summertime job could be so 
complicated with setting prices, income per hour, and time 
between mowings. Next they'll be publishing “Tricks for The 
Young Tricksters.” 00 


‘THE SOUL OF MAN UNDER SOCIALISM, by Oscar Wilde. 

Charles H. Kerr, 1984. First published in 1895—a surprising 

treatise by one whom we've always thought of as apolitical. 
#0 


‘THE AMERICAN ROOTS OF EZRA POUND, by]. J. Wil- 
helm. Garland Publishing, 1985. ‘The publisher says it's a 
lively and fascinating account . .. Well, maybe not: but few 
works about Pound could be dull. Takes him up to 1908. 
With some fine sour-puss turn-of-the-century photographs. 

ad 


ALINCOLN DICTIONARY, Ralph B Winn, ed. Philosoph- 
ical Library. The fatuous idolization of Lincoln does not take 
into account that he led us into one of the most garish and 
‘ugly wars this country has ever seen (at least, until a century 
later). And to read “Fondly do we hope—fervently do we 
pray—that this mighty scourge of war may speedily pass 
away” certainly makes us no more enamored of a politician 
‘who, like some of our peers, should have known better than 
to suck us into such killing and mayhern—all for so little 
cause. (The Civil War had little to do with slavery—for all 
astute observers of the time knew that American slavery was 
well on its way out.) *O 


CHAMP—BEYOND THE LEGEND, by Joseph W. Zarzyn- 
ski. Bannister Publications, 1984, America’s own Loch Ness 
Monster described—with dates of sightings. * 


AUTHOR'S QUERY 


Fora biography of television personality Robin Leach, 
1 would appreciate hearing from anyone with anec- 
dotes, letters or early photographs. 


C.K. Brown, Sr. 
3951 Fremont, North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 


THE CHAIR 


he chair is the object of my attention 
‘The room is nearly bare, Through the 
window falls an oblong of afternoon 
sunlight that casts squares, six over 
six, upon the polished oak floor. 

Perhaps thisis where I will stay. [sit 
on the floor near a corner of the oom and consider the 
chair standing beneath the light fixture. It is a maple 
chair without arms. It gathers the room to itself. 

The walls have been newly painted eggshell white. 
On the floor by the door there is a telephone that 
carries no dial tone. If spoke into it | would be talking 
to myself. Itcan’tring, but have caught myself throw- 
ing suspicious glances toward it and surprised in my- 
self the emotion of faint hope. 

The seat of the chair is made of rush. The person 
who stood upon it to change the light bulb put a foot 
through it so that the rushes hang down beneath, and 
outline the hole. The only mystery is why the chair 
was left where it is in the room. ‘The light works—I 


ILLUSTRATION: LINDA GOODMAN, 


tested the switch as I entered with the landlady. She 
made no attempt to remove the chair when she left. 

Near the door lie my suitcase and my typewriter in 
its own case. | am a writer. I continue to insist upon 
that. I have had three stories published. If I use a 
thong, perhaps I can stitch up the seat so that I can use 
the chair. It’s tiring to think about—not just fixing the 
chair, but sitting in it and typing. I have no idea why 
Ive come to this particular town, this particular room, 
The oak flooris hard, and my butt is beginning to ache. 
Ican almost see Her sitting in the chair, but not quite. 
Aused tire, size 9.75 x 14, leans against the wall oppo- 
site the door. It must have rolled a little, because it’s 
lefta smudge on the new paint. 

If She were sitting in the chair, I wonder what She'd 
say, perhaps—“At least he’s a hairdresser, Axel, nota 
novelist,” and I'd reply, “What does that mean? That 
hair is better than stories?” And She might say then, 
for She was always quick, “At least hair is painless.” 

The musicis too loud, but Ilet it play. Now and then, 
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as I watch the chair, I can hear the stereo change a 
record by the windows. Sometimes one needs to sim- 
plify his life. Perhaps one can do so without knowing 
it's being done. One can create situations in which all 
the accretions of one’s life self-destruct, leaving a clear 
space. No doubt ] invented the hairdresser for some 
such purpose. He's an old man, I am told, or getting 
old. She isin her twenties; he, in his fifties. I'm inclined 
to believe I invented him because I've never met him 
and because the situation is ridiculous. I try to visual- 
ize him standing behind Her as She sits in the broken 
chair, Her large ass—not too large—barging down 
through the broken rushes. 

In his hand he has a comb; he is teasing Her hair. He 
has already cut it—the brown ends lie on the worn 
carpet under Her feet. Now and again he reaches 
around and cuddles one of Her breasts. She is reading 
abook, asalways, anda look of annoyance crosses Her 
face. He giggles when he does it, his toupee listing 
slightly to port. 

Idon’t laugh, because my haunch really hurts. I like 
the pain to a degree, but enough is enough—I reach 
out and draw the pillow off the mattress that lies on 
the floor next tome, and Istick it under the pain. 

Vd already quit my job when She phoned to tell me 
about the hair-dresser and ask that I not join Her as 
we'd planned for two years while She went to graduate 
school and I taught six hundred miles away, my week- 
days softened by the Other One, my companion in 
weekday exile, The afternoon sun has moved away 


from the window. A shadow is beginning to crawl 
toward the chair. Italready covers the card table where 
my manuscripts are stacked and waiting. The book 
case is half submerged in evening—I can no longer 
make out the titles. I ought to turn on one of the two 
lamps or the fixture over the chair. The stereo has 
stopped playing 

Across the street the neon sign over the bar has just 
gone on. I find myself wishing that the Other One 
were here, which surprises me. It would be good ifshe 
were leaning over the back of the chair in that slender 
way of hers and saying, like the tough guy she pre- 
tends to be, “Isn’t your ass getting sore, Axel?” But if 
one is going to clear things away, one ought to clear 
everything and begin from point zero. 

But my ass does hurt, and it’s gotten quite dark in 
the room, except for the light from the neon sign. Ican 
no longer see the chair. That light can be deceiving. As 
I got up and started toward the switch on the wall I 
kicked a footstool and banged into the dresser. I have 
also knocked the phone off its cradle, and I can hear 
the buzz of the world entering through the wire, infil- 
trating the darkness. When I turn on the overhead it 
gives me a start to see the New One lying on the 
mattress. She wakes up and says, “Why are you still 
banging around, Axel? Don’t you know what time it 
is?” Took at the calendar on the wall and am surprised 
tosee that it's six months to the day. “Turn off the light 


and come to bed,” she says. 
LEWIS TURCO 


SCIILOSOPH'Y 


By Leonard Ira Bockman 
Fairway Press, 1985. 
Lima, Ohio 


aiming to bea marriage of science and 
philosophy, this slim volume contains 
enough half-baked logic and ideas, 
seasoned with a generous helping of 
male chauvinism, to get any woman I 
know thoroughly pissed off. 

‘Mr. Bockman starts out on a rather dubious and only 
semi-logical note with a confusing statement that is to 
become the crux of his book. So it follows that the premise 
that man zoas created by God, (and he is therefore similar to 
God by being created in his image), and since we know that 
all life creates life in its own image, then God must be like 
‘man for he, conversely, must be in man’s image (form). Now, 
science tells us that we and the stars are made of the same 
stuff (substance), so then it must follow that we and the stars 
(Universe) are of the same stuff and we know the Universe 
twas in existence before us a scientific known) wecan logically 
conclude that again, since life can only come from lifeand life 


only produces itself in its own form, then man was created by 
the Universe in its own image and, therefore, the Universe 
too, conversely, must be in man's image (form). Got that? 

‘At the end of each chapter Bockman summarizes his 
points. Among other things, chapter one tells us: Our 
universe is male in form and temperament, Planet earth is 
the penis of the universe, man is the sperm. 


Man was created by the 
Universe in its own image, 
and therefore, the Universe 
too, conversely, must be in 
man’s image. Got that? 


The author pulls no punches when it comes to the 
role of women in his vision of the way things should 
be. The female human being subscribes to the reproduction 
process, as mandated by the Natural Order, by presenting 
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herself in such a manner as to encourage and attract the 
commitment of a winning male. She does this by making 
herselfattractive, healthy, demonstrating intelligence (which 
will help her accepted mate to compete and improve the 
opportunities of the offspring) and by having those motherly 
‘qualities needed in rearing competitively successful children. 
A female who fails to recognize her childbearing functions as 
primary and a male who does not strive to reproduce quality 
offspring will both forfeit their eternity. 

Basically a rehashing of the old microcosm theory, 
Bockman is not shy when announcing that the next 
universe will be created only by the most elite of supe- 
rior males. And he comes close to sounding like the 
Nazis when he writes about forced sterilization and 
elimination of those not contributing to the Dontinant 
Superior Society 

Frankly, ’'ve got no problem with a book like this— 
it gives me a few good belly laughs. My only worry is 
in the word science. Somehow with the use of that 
word a certain credibility is automatically created. Since 
this book has almost no science in it (featuring some 
gross errors, especially in regard to world population) 
and since this loony-bin philosophy is so far-fetched, 
the whole ugly mess can be dismissed asa cosmic joke. 

— DONALD CAMPAU 


THE CRUSADES 
THROUGH ARAB 
EYES 


By Amin Maalouf 
Jon Rothschild, translator 
Schocken Books, 1985. 


opular Western romances have col- 
+] ored the Crusades as a glorious ad- 

venture of tragic chivalry. Not surpris- 
(| ‘al ingly, the Arabs donot share the view. 


‘Amin Maalout is correspondent for 
the French weekly jeune Afrique. He 
tells the story from the other side, based on eyewitness 
accounts by Arab chroniclers of the I1th—13th Centuries, 

‘Among the sources are the writings of the Egyptian 
chronicler Ibn ‘Abdpal-Zahir (1233-1293) and Abu'l- 
Fida (1273-1331). 

From the tears of Saladin to the murder of Conrad of 
Montferrat, from the Crusader’s sack of Jerusalem to 
the Saracen victory over Guy de Lusignan, from Rich- 
ard the Lionheart’s seige of Acre in June 1191 to the 
reconquering of the city by the Muslim int the year of the 
Hegira 690, Malouf’s storytelling recreates a titanic 
struggle of a sophisticated and advanced civilization 
against a barbaric and brutal Christian invader. 


The invaders—called “Franj” by the Arabs—cre- 
ated havoc. The exiles still trembled when they spoke of the 
fall of the city Jerusalem}: they stared into space as 
though they could still see the fair-haired and heavily 
armored warriors spilling through the streets, swords 
in hand, slaughtering “men, women, and children, 
plundering houses, sacking mosques. Teo days later, 
‘when the killing stopped, not a single Muslim twas left alive 
within the city walls... 


The Arabs perceived the 
Suez expedition of 1956 as 
a Crusade similar to that 
of 1191. The Turk Mehmet 
Al Agca, who tried to shoot 
the pope, wrote: “I have 
decided to kill John Paul II, 
supreme commander of the 
Crusades...” 


The same fate befell the Jews who had lived in the 
city. . The entire community gathered in the main syn- 
agogue to pray. The Franj barricaded all the exits and stacked 
wood . . .in a ring around the building. The temple was put 
to the torch. Those who managed to escape were massacred 
in the neighboring alleyways. The rest were burned alive. . . 

Compared to the Christians, the Arabs were civi- 
lized, respectful of their elders, wise in matters of 
jurisprudence, medicine, science. They were horrified 
at the type of justice meted out by the foreigners, for 
their own system required a careful procedure that 
was dictated by the Koran: with, first, indictment, 
then plea, then testimony. The judgment of God to which 
the Occidentals often resorted seemed a macabre farce to the 
Arabs... One scribe—Usamah—described a water 
torture: 


A large cask had been set up and filled with water. The 
young man who was the object of suspicion wns pinioned, 
suspended from a rope by his shoulder-blades, and plunged 
into the cask. If he was innocent, they said, he would sink 
into the water, and they would pull him out by the rope. If he 
uns guilty, il would be impossible for him to sink into the 
water. When he was thrown into the cask, the unfortunate 
‘man made every effort to descend to the bottom, but he could 
not manage it, and thus had to submit to the rigors of their 
law, may God's curse be upon themt| Fle was blinded by a red- 
hot silver awl. . 

Does it make any difference? Do these events from 
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1200 AD have any effect on the way our world works? 
According to Maalouf—in his “Epilogue” —they do. 

In the Orient these holy wars led to long centuries of 
decadence and obscurantism. Assaulted from all quarters, 
the Muslim world turned in on itself. It became over-sensi- 
tive, defensive, intolerant, sterile. Henceforth progress 
‘was the embodiment of ‘the other.’ Modernism became 
alien 

Even today, according to the author the political and 
religious leaders of the Arab world constantly refer to Saladin 
(the fal of Jerusalem and its recapture) ...Israel is regarded 
as a new Crusader state ...The Arabs perceived the Suez 
expedition of 1956 as a Crusade by the French and the 
English, similar to that of 1191 . . .And the Turk Mehmet Ali 
Agea, who tried to shoot the pope on 13 May 1981 had 
expressed himself in a letter in these terms: I have decided 
to kill John Paul II, supreme commander of the 
Crusades... 


The judgment of God to 
which the Occidentals often 
resorted seemed a macabre 
farce to the Arabs... 


We pay heavily for ignorance. Our education and 
our view of the Crusades has been one shaped by the 
romances out of Medieval literature. We think of the 
sorrow and loss of The Children’s Crusades from our 
side. We have little literature describing the sorrow 
and loss of the Arabs. This book gives us a perspec- 
tive—a wise and well-described perspective—into the 
religious wars of the past from the other side, and 
what it means to our present world. 

As the author concludes, for the Arab any hostile 
‘action—be it political, military, or based on oil—is consid- 
ered no more than legitimate vengeance. And there can be no 
doubt that the schism between these two worlds dates from 
the Crusades, deeply felt by the Arabs, even today, as an act 


ofrape 
2s, WOR 


Dear Editor 


. .an intelligent review, thoroughly outside the academy, 
fun, irreverant, no cant, reviews actually well zoritten, some 
‘good poetry (1), a clear view of how absurd much of the 
‘mainstream is. Sometimes a little unhappy, but that’s the 
price for fearlessly living in the real world and learning to 
die, Gods are for children, heroes are for teenagers and loving 
knowledge is for adults 

—John Mood, Ph.D 
San Diego, California 


Dear Editor 


Thanks for listing my book, a collection of poems entitled 
Cliff Walk, int your summer issue. However, the brief com- 
ment follocoing the listing to the effect that, apparently, 1 
reviewed poetry for Library Journal, and apparently “learned 
very little in tte process,” is both gratuitous and insulting. 

Sure, it’s your staff's prerogative to dislike my book. [have 
no quarrel with that. What I do take excepiion to is the 
cavalier and condescending manner in which your anony- 
mous reviewer dismisses my work without the least attempt 
to say why itis such an abject failure. Certainly the fact that 
T once reviewed fiction and poetry for Library Journal has 
nothing to do with my book's success or failure an is com- 
pletely irrelevant. I've received criticism from people who like 
‘my poems and from those who dislike them, but in every case 
they gave a reason for their liking or disliking them. To do 
otherwise is both contemptuous and cowardly. There is no 
need for such unfocused hestility. 

T would like to add that your rating system in which, for 
example, one circle under Content/Style means “Not worth 
the effort” is absurd. If my book is not worth the effort then 
why did you bother? 

—John C. Pine 
@ El Dorado Hills, California 


EMILY’S 
PREGNANT 


A weight sinks into my breath. 
Thad forgotten this sorrow. 
Something moves in the dark, 
like a dolphin. 

The wind blows up my skirt. 


My life grows 
parenthetically, the facts of it 
like good soldiers 

holding the line. 

‘Two thoughts comfort me— 
the shine as the dancer turns. 
The spirit has no body. 

Mary Magdalene’s 

hair poured over 

His feet. 


MARY DEDERER 
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RONALD FISCHER, BEEKEEPER. FROM IN THE AMERICAN WEST BY RICHARD AVEDON. 
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IN THE 
AMERICA 


By Richard Avedon 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc., 1985 


N WEST 


« « Luse an 8 X 10 view camera on a tripod, not unlike the 
camera used by Curtis, Brady or Sander, except for the speed 
of the shutter and film. [stand next to the camera, not behind 
it, several inches to the left of the lens and about four feet 
from the subject ... 1am close enough to touch the subject 
and there is nothing between us except what happens as we 
observe one another during the making of the portrait. This 
exchange involves manipulations, submissions. Assump- 
tions are reached and acted upon that could seldom be made 
with impunity in ordinary life 

A portrait photographer depends on another person to 
complete his picture. The subject imagined, which in a sense 
is me, must be discovered in someone else willing to take part 
ina fiction he cannot possibly know about. My concerns are 
not his. We have separate ambitions for the image. His need 
to plead his case probably goes as deep as my need to plead 
‘mine, but the control is with me. 

A portrait is nota likeness. The moment an emotion or fact 
is transformed into a photograph it is no longer a fact but an 
opinion. There is no such thing as inaccuracy in a photo- 
graph. All photographs are accurate. None of them is the 
truth, 


— Richard Avedon 
Foreword 
In The American West 


es, Mr. Avedon, but there is such a 
thing as kindness, both in life and in 
photographs. When treading in the 
area of someone else willing to take part 
ina fiction he cannot possibly know about 
one is exploring an emotional/intellec- 
tual landscape that is riddled with ethical tiger traps. 

The concept of privacy is an odd one, in certain 
cultures non-existent. Not, however, in our own (though 
it seems to mean little to Richard Avedon.) His techni 
cally-exquisite still photography is a variation on a 
cinematic form that developed during the 1960s, ‘cin- 
éma vérité.’ Cinéma vérité translates as ‘film truth’ and 
holds that if one can get in and film people in intimate, 
intense situations— affecting those situations aslittle 
as possible while filming — then one can show things 
as they really are and by doing so something like the 
truth will be revealed and that is good. 

Now, in fairness to Avedon, he is not so naive nor 
unintelligent as to buy into such a half-baked theory 
and in a preface which nearly amounts to a disclaimer 
he says as much. Nevertheless his is a style of docu- 
mentary portraiture often associated with this theory; 
it has “these are revealing photographs” written all 
over it. Which leads one to wondering: if Mr. Avedon 


believes his own preface, why does he insist on creat 
ing portraits that depict people as pained, heartbroken 
wretches making use of stylistic affectations that he's 
fully aware will be perceived, by many who see them, 
as journalistic? Does he think it's profound? Is this his 
vision of humanity? If it is, why doesn’t he keep it to 
himself? Any of the remarkable faces in this book must 
have expressed something other than despair while in 
Avedon’s presence. Why is he so insistent on captur- 
ing their hopelessness? Is this what the psychiatrists 
all 


LANCE BARRON, MEL PYEATT, COAL MINERS RELIANCE, 
WYOMING, 82879. 


It’s not necessary to portray people as smiley-faced 
bimbos either. But seeing more of the human emo- 
tional spectrum might bring a tad more dimension to 
the work. Avedon has managed to pry his way into the 
vulnerability of these people and capture a moment 
where everything shows. One must commend the 
man (if we can step away from the ethical question 
briefly) for being so adept at stripping back the layers 
of defense we all possess. But those layers are there 
for a reason. The skin of the soul, like the skin of the 
body, covers that which is too tender to withstand 
exposure. This obsession with peeling back the super- 
ficial layers becomes more understandable when one 
takes into account what Mr. Avedon does for a living. 

Richard Avedon is perhaps the most prominent of 
the leading high-fashion photographers. In recent years 
he has branched out into portraits of rock stars also. 
His work has appeared in VOGUE, ROLLING STONE, 
and others, dozens of times. He is a master of lighting 
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and much of his fashion work is artful. But it seems 
Avedon, for all his success (he’s about as successful as 
a photographer can get), is straining to prove to us that 
he’s more, that he’s got real substance and soul. Cer- 
tainly he does, as a human being, but what's coming 
through in the work seems more like a mean streak 
than anything else. Regardless of whether someone 
gives you permission (and this is my complaint with 
what Mr. Avedon seems to be doing) itis still wrong to 
invade their privacy. The wrong is compounded when 
you choose as your subject an individual suffering a 
mental illness—three of these portraits are of patients 
ata New Mexico State Hospital. 

Those cultures that believe the camera steals souls 
are quite correct. It does. It is no coincidence that the 
camera shares so much terminology (“load,” “shoot,” 
“aim,” etc.) with the gun, another instrument capable 
of robbing one’s essence. Those who have cameras, 
like those who have guns, will, one hopes, be respon- 
sible enough not to turn them on us when we are 
vulnerable. 

Ifone doesn’tadmire Mr. Avedon’s work, his exper- 
tise musi engender respect in anyone who has at- 
tempted to pursue photography beyond the snapshot 
level. Contrary to the impression given here, In The 
American West is not a conceptual desert. Avedon’s 
portrait of Ronald Fischer, a beekeeper with his bees, 
is fine indeed, and the series of portraits of coal miners 
is the best thing about the book—though we can't help 
being reminded of a remarkably similar series taken 
by the photographer/protagonist in Michelangelo An- 
tonioni’s classic Blowup. That character (played by David 
Hemmings) was said to have been based on the British 
fashion photographer David Bailey who became 
prominent in London in the 1960s primarily for his 
work with model Jean Shrimpton 

Responsibility, sensibility, ethics are real considera- 
tions in the making of art. One has to decide what to 
put ‘out there.’ A picture is a powerful item, certainly 
when it's created by a man with the intelligence and 
skill of Richard Avedon. But just because one can make 
pictures like those in this book doesn’t mean one should 
make pictures like those in this book. A friend recently 
paged through In The American West, closed it, and 
said, “he's using his talent irresponsibly.” We concur 
and we hope that Mr. Avedon gets his ethical ducks in 
a row before he goes out shooting again. 

DOUGLAS CRUICKSHANK 


AUTHOR'S QUERY 


For a study of social, psychological, and historical 
influences on the poetry of Geoffrey Hill (with especial 
reference to For The Linfallen), | would appreciate hear- 
ing from anyone who has information, papers, letters, 
little magazine reviews, or memoirs. 


D. Griffin 
3612 Eugene Pl. 
San Diego, CA 92116 


HOMOSEXUALITY 
AND HOPE 


By Gerard Van den Aardweg, 
Servant Books, 1985. 


he author of this well-intentioned book 
believes that homosexuality is an ac- 
I 1 If quired trait. He believes that with his 
form of treatment—" Anti-complain- 
[Nae therspyeahorrosexual can Be 
turned into a “normal” heterosexual. 
No doubt there are homosexual people who find 
their condition painful and who would prefer to be 
something else. Over the years many different thera- 
peutic techniques have been used to treat the “prob- 
Jem” and none have had much success. The author 
believes there is something new about his approach 
and that it succeeds where the others have failed. His 
text is not convincing. He offers no significant clinical 
evidence. And the vast preponderance of the evidence 
available elsewhere—the studies, the monographs, 
the experiments and empirical experience—indicates 
that Van den Aardweg is wrong in his basic assump- 
tions and irrevelant therapeutic procedures. 

HUGH GREGORY GALLAGHER 


GUILTY PARTIES 


By Dana Clarins 
Bantam Books, 1985 


TAT hhatever happened to that old gang 
x from college days? Dana Clarins uses 
i 1 /f | one such group as characters in this 
(J second novel, an intriguing murder 
WV sees 

Belinda and her best friend, Sal, 
during college days, date and later marry members of 
a Harvard men’s club. The group maintains close so- 
cial and business ties through the years. The break-up 
of Belinda’s marriage and success of her career sud- 
denly disrupt the status-quo and seem to precipitate 
bizarre behavior in the group and a brutal murder. 
Investigation leads to secrets in the past and adramatic 

denouement. 

Guilty Parties is a good yarn that has a quality of 
freshness. Clues are ample for fun sleuthing. Belinda 
strains credibility a bit as being too beautiful, too desir- 
able, too talented and too naive. Her character also fills 
the requirements exactly for this satisfying plot 

PENNY MICHAEL 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Being a list of books, received at our offices and arranged, 
more or less, in alphabetical order by author. All were pub- 
lished in 1984 or 1985—although a few works of previous 
years are included if they are of special merit, interest, de- 
sign, or amusement. Books are graded both as to quality of 
the writing and elegance of thought and, as well, quality of 
the design. A listing here does not preclude review in a 


subsequent issue of the magazine. 


DESIGN/ 
CONTENT AESTHETICS 
ek Superb vey 
tal Very Good vy 
* Ho-Hum v 
ce} Not worth the effort ) 

NR Not rated NR 


HENRY'S TOWER David Rosen/Lynn Feldmann, Platypus 
Books, 1984. Henry deals with his father who has been 
‘emotionally scarred by experiences in the Vietnam war. A 
thoughtful effort but will children 5-9 (the publisher's 
tended audience) really be interested? cad 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO IF.? A SAFETY GAME FOR 
YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN, Jean Eber/Laurel Porter, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1985. Directions for the adult 

‘pants are typeset on the left-hand page. For example, 
Here's a good way to snenk in a clean-up-after-yourself discussion, 
with riddles for the child participantin childlike handwriting 
on the right, What should you do when... .you are through 
playing with your outside toy? Boring. *v 


SWEET DREAMS CLOWN-AROUND, Joanna Cole/Jerry 
Smath, Parents Magazine Press, 1985. Obnoxious clowns 
and animals, suffers from an acute case of cozy anthro- 
pomorphism. 00 


FROM SWAMP TO COAL, Ali Mitgutsch, Carolrhoda Books, 
1985. How coal is formed and mined. Children will like 
Mitgutsch’s illustrations, especially the first two depicting 
the swamp. But he shows us some of the most chipper, tidy 
coal miners we've ever seen. KV 


CINDERELLA, Charles Perrault/Roberto Innocenti, Crea- 
tive Education, Inc., 1983. The Cinderella story updated to 
1920's France. Beautifully written, exquisitely illustrated and 
designed and lovingly produced. Just goes to show that 


children’s books ca be artful and elegant. Go buy this book 
for your favorite child and pick up a copy for yourself while 
you'reat it KIKI 


‘TOBIAS HAS A BIRTHDAY, TOBIAS GOES SEALHUNT- 
ING, TOBIAS CATCHES TROUT, TOBIAS GOES ICE 
FISHING, Ole Hertz, Carolrhoda Books, 1984. An appealing 
series of books about, that’s right, Tobias, a boy living in a 
small settlement in Greenland. We like the spare, concise 
drawings and the spare, concise writing—children 
will too. YY 


ROTTEN RALPH'S ROTTEN CHRISTMAS, Jack Gantos/ 
Nicole Rubel, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1984. When Percy 
put together the tram set, Rotien Ralph tied him to the tracks. 
“You're not being very helpful,” said Sarak. What a relief this 
book is after al the sticky-sweet animal stories with smiling 
sun faces looking down from the sparkly sky. Ralph is truly 
rotten but without the cutesiness that makes Garfield unpal- 
atable. Good illustrations too (Ralph is bright red). 
FAKIY 


ANNIE AND THE WILD ANIMALS, Jan Brett, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1985. When speaking of the publishing 
industry these days it’s popular to say that the only good 
books are being published by the small presses. As much as 
we might like toageee, we gotta say it justain’ts0, Houghton 
Mifflin is turning out some gorgeous books. This one, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Jan Brett, is stunningly rendered in 
subdued watercolor reminiscent of Carl Larsen. Brett sur- 
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rounds her illustrations with detailed borders that give the 
book a Scandinavian look and give children loads of lush 
images to study. The writing’s so-so but the illustrations are 
outstanding. IVY 


‘THE BEAST IN THE BATHTUB, Kathleen Stevens/Ray 
Bowler, Gareth Stevens Inc., 1985. Lewis and his imaginary 
playmate, the Beast, take a bath, have a pillow fight, etc. The 
publisher tells us they've sold 80,000 copies making this a 
bestseller by anyone's standards xv 


‘THE SEASHORE BOOK, E. Boyd Smith, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1985, This book was originally published in 1912 
by the Fairfield County Council of the Boy Scouts of America 
and is illustrated with lovely, gentle watercolors done by the 
author. As with many of the children’s books we receive 
from this publisher, the quality is superbin every aspect. 


Now, I eant you to knowall about boats 

and ships,” he added. “Tl take you to 

the yards tomorrow, ifit’s fine, and shoro 

‘you hot they make them, so that when you go 
back home, where they don’t know much about 
such things, you can just tell them 


KY 


CONFESSIONS OF A PRIME TIME KID, Mark Jonathan 
Harris, Lathrop, Lee & Shepard Books (William Morrow and 
Co.), 1985. A filmmaker and screenwriter, Harris has written 
two previous books for young adults (WITH A WAVE OF 
THE WAND and THE LAST RUN) both critically acclaimed 
award winners. This one takes the form of a thirteen year= 
old television actress's memoirs and, filmmaker that he is, 
Mr. Harris knows how to keep things moving. So good your 
kids will read it rather than watch the tube. HK 


‘TRIAL BY WILDERNESS, David Mathieson, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1985. This is Mr. Mathieson’s first novel 
and the dust-jacket tells us it’s crammed with absorbing detail. 
A much of a muchness in the absorbing detail department 
we'd say. Like Updike at his worst, this is the literary equiv- 
alent of eating up the scenery. The story, ofa gil stranded 
by plane crash in the British Columbia wilderness, isa com- 
pelling one however. Keep your eye on Mr. Mathieson. As 
soon as he gets this writerly writing out of his system he's 
likely to turn out some very fine work. *v 


FROM THE SEASHORE BOOK BY E, BOYD SMITH. 
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TALKIN DAN 
GABLE 


By Stephen T. Holland 
Limerick Publications, 1983. 
Post Office Box 2104 

Towa City, lowa 52244 


y only knowledge of wrestling was 
watching our high school team. They 
shared the gym with us during bas- 
ketball practice and had matches be- 
fore our games. I often wondered what 
drove men to torture themselves to 
the point of physical exhaustion. I can vividly recall 
the wrestlers wearing sweats and ascending from the 
stygian depths that doubled as the team seatbox. 


Heat is the wrestler’s joy. 
Heat is the way to lose 
weight, to get in shape... 
The sounds of slippery bod- 
ies slap against each other, 
echoing off the walls. 


Holland, in the chapter entitled “Red Flag Days,” 
elaborates and explains the mystery of what goes on 
fora wrestler when trying to make weightand prepare 
for a match. This chapter, the climax of the work, 
candidly defines the term dedication .. .which we might 
call “madness.” 

‘Heat is the wrestler’s joy. Heat is the way to lose weight, 
to get in shape. Ash sees the door slightly open. He walks 
cover and shuls it. There’s no more breeze. The wrestlers are 
sweating so much that the mat shines with perspiration. 
Balance is hard to keep, the mats are so slick. 

The sounds of slippery bodies slap against each other, 
echoing off the walls, 

Unfortunately, the work is almost as wet but not as 
slick as the man it depicts. The work devolves into the 
boyhood pranks common to everyone who also hates 
baths and brushing his teeth. This takes valuable atten- 
tion from the great champion and fails to discuss his 
ascent to the pinnacle of the athletic career. 

With the modern professional wrestlers and the 
contemporary hype, it is ashame that this modern day 
Atlas permitted Mr. Holland to put a literary half- 


nelson ona career that to date has been unequaled. 
—TOM LUNEAU 


FLIGHT FROM 
NEVERYON 


By Samuel R. Delany 
Bantam Books, 1985. 


Ithough this book is the third ofa series, 
it can be read without reference to its 
predecessors 

'| Categorized science fiction, Flight 
From Neveryon requires a broader def- 
inition, for it includes a presentation 
Of the contemporary problems of the disease AIDS 
and its victims, critiques on psychology and feminism 
and discussions of the author's writing style, as well 
as science fiction stories. Delany manages this pano- 
ramic scope partly by structuring. The books divided 
into three parts. 

‘The first part of the book consists of the expected 
science fiction writing. It includes two tales. These 
stories cover the same time span in the world of 
Neveryon. 

The first story presents the lifestyle of a smuggler, 
who exists in the lower levels of his society. He has 
survived by being a male prostitute, a laborer, and, as 
his youthful, sexual attractiveness wanes, a small time 
smuggler. He dreams of finding and serving an almost 
mythical hero, the Liberator, a former slave who leads 
a movement to free all slaves. The culmination of the 
‘quest provides the climax to the tale. 


Moonlight leached all 
green from the leaves, all 
brown from the trunks. 


The mystical mood of the smuggler’s story domi- 
nates the action. Smuggler moves through mist and 
fog, by moonlight or in darkness. Action is lit by 
campfire or dim glow at night. In contrast to Delany's 
masterpiece, Dhalgren, where the ever-changing sun, 
smoke and fire heighten feelings of excitement and 
expectations of explosiveness, the moon, mist and 
darkness of the smuggler’s tale maintains a sense of a 
cold, indistinct world, moving slowly in mystery. 

The second science fiction story, “The Mummer’s 
Tale/” is told by a delightful character, an aging, ho- 
mosexual actor. He is more affluent and sophisticated 
than the smuggler. The actor relates both to the smug- 
gler and to the aristocrat by his sexual affairs and his 
artistry. The actor’s witty and dramatic monologue 
fully succeeds in entertaining. 
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Appendix A, the mid-portion of the book, is slightly 
longer and more intense, more vital than the first two 
tales. Vignettes about. sexually-related plague in Nev- 
eryon are interspersed with data about today’s plague 
of AIDS and stories of AIDS victims. The blend of 
fantasy and fact reinforce each other. 

Appendix B, the final and briefest part of the book, 
includes discussions of the author's writing, some of 
Freud’s theory, some problems of feminism and even 
corrections of prior “writerly inelegancies.” 

Delany is a superb, creative writer. His vivid im- 
agery is poetic. Moonlight leached all green from the leaves, 
all brown from the trunks, 

Delany requires more reader participation than most 
writers. Some effort is necessary to follow the intrica- 


cies of Delany’s original style. The rewards are rich. 
—FENNY MICHAEL 


WILLIAM 
FAULKNER'S 
THE SOUND 
AND THE FURY 
A Critical Casebook 


by Andre Bleikasten 
Garland Publishing, 1982 


= ne has to have a particular passion for 

} SS V torpidity to go into being a professor 

of English. Afterall the honesty, inter- 

est, and excitement of learning have 

ww been honed away, one can get ap- 

wal pointment to Berkeley, attend confer- 

ences put on by the scholarly associations in Vail or 

Bread Loaf, drink enough to float a batallion (Scotch 

with a little bit of Perrier)—but not too much so as to 

get fired. No matter how hard itis for a tenured profes- 

sor who specializes in 17th Century poetry to get fired — 

and slowly rot on the vine, occasionally bemused at 

how quickly life slips away, and how stupid it all is— 

he or she must wonder why neither the answers (nor 

the questions) are given in “Absolom and Achitophel” 
or other dry verses of John Dryden. 

Given such a state of affairs, one could understand 
‘our reluctance to pick up “A Critical Casebook” on The 
Sound and the Fury. TS&TF is probably the most exquis- 
ite piece of writing in American literature—not barring 
Fitzgerald, Anderson, Hemingway, or John Barth; and 
certainly on a par with the writings of Thomas Mann, 


Tolstoi, James Joyce, Marquez, and Moliere. Like Ulys- 
ses or Winesburg, Ohio or A Floating Opera—The Sound 
and the Fury invites one back again and again; and with 
each revisit, offers new and rich interweavings, sym- 
bolism, humor, blackguardism, the most deliciously 
wrought characters who have life and stuff and worth 
(and unworth) of their own. They grow, we grow: and 
the book shows the reason for our existence, and the 
reason for the existence ofall literature. Oneday, Faulk- 
ner said later (on the writing of this book), I seemed to 
shut a door between me and all publishers’ addresses and 
book lists. I said to myself, Now Ian write. New can make 
myselfa vase lke that which theold Roman kept at his bedside 
and wore the rim slowly away with kissing it. So I, who had 
never had a sister and was fated to lose my daughter in 
infancy, set out to make myself a beautiful and tragic little 
gins. 

I saw that they had been sent to the pasture to spend the 
afternoon, he continues: to get them avoay from the house 
during the grandmother's funeral in order that the three 
brothers and the nigger children could look up at the muddy 
seat of Cadidy’s drawers as she climbed the tree to look in the 
window at the funeral, without then realising the syinbology 
of the soiled drawers... .For I had already gone on to night 
and the bedroom and Dilsey with the mudstained drawers 
scrubbing the naked backside of that doomed little girl— 
trying to cleanse with the sorry byblow of its soiling that 
body, flesh, whose shame they symbolised and prophesied, as 
though she already saw the dark future and the part she was 
to play in it trying to hold that crumbling household together. 


The Sound and the Fury is 
probably the most exquisite 
piece of writing in American 
literature...with each re- 
visit it offers new and rich 
interweavings, symbolism, 
humor, blackguardism, the 
most deliciously wrought 
characters who have life 
and stuff and worth (and 
unworth) of their own. 


Faulkner concludes in this essay (written in Oxford, 
Mississippi in 1933) [had made myselfa vase, but | suppose 
U knew all the time that U could not live forever inside of it 
that perhaps to have it so that I too could lie in bed and look at 
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it would be better; surely so when that day should come when 
not only the ecstasy of toriting would be gone, but the 
unreluctance and the something worth saying too. It’s fine to 
think that you will leave something behind you when you die, 
but it’s better to have made sometining you can die with. 
‘Much better the muddy bottom of alittle doomed girl climb- 
ing a blooming pear tree in April to look in the window at the 
funeral...” 

With writing like that, who needs criticism? Who 
needs those basketweavers at Berkeley and Indiana 
University and Texas State to pluck apart the skein of 
Faulkner's mastery and try to piece together some- 
thing that isn’t even literature, to tell us what is their 
(the scholars’) skewed and flawed view of literature. 
Faulkner said, in interview, in Japan, in 1955: | wrote 
the same story four times. Noneof them were right, but I had 
anguished so much that I could not throw any of it away and 
start over, so I printed it in the four sections . . as trying 
to tell one story which moved me very much and each time I 
failed, but I had put so much anguish into it that I couldn't 
throw it away, like the mother that had four bad children, that 
she would have been better off if they all had been eliminated, 
but she couldn't relinquish any of them. And that’s the reason 
Thave the most tenderness for that book, because it failed four 
times . 

All the quotes above are from Bleikasten’s book. For 
those who love The Sound and The Fury it is well worth 
their time to read what Faulkner has to say about his 
“failed” baby. In the four different interviews he may 
occasionally repeat himself but he is telling us enough 
in them (and the brief Introduction he wrote for Ran- 
dom House in 1933) to make our return to The Sound 
and the Fury that much more delectable the next time. 
For we knew, as we read it, because Faulkner told us 
so, that Jason was a bastard (He's the most vicious char- 
acter in my opinion lever thought ofsaid Faulkner), Quen- 
tin a half-mad intellectual, Benjy the sweet innocent 
(The only emotion I can have for Benjy is grief and pity for all 
mankind, said Faulkner, later: The only thing I can feel 
about him personally is concern as to whether he is belieonble 
as I created him. He was a prologue like the gravedigger in 
the Elizabethan dramas. He serves his purpose and is gone. 
Benjy is incapable of good and evil because he had no knowl- 
edge of good and evil.) 

The interviews and writings give us all that, and if 
that was all this book gave us (plus a general A- intro- 
duction by Bleikasten) that would be all we know, and 
all we need to know. 

Unfortunately, to make the work “complete’—there 
are eight scholarly articles of the navel lint-pick school 
that are designed, we suppose, to give the book sub- 
stance and depth. But it doesn’t work. It is needle- 
dabbing finepoint, dipping into the Bible, Freud, lin- 
gual eccentricities—even the words of Faulkner him- 
self, in order to justify this or that interpretation of the 
book. Mostly—the eight articles, alone or in combina- 
tion, are silly: from the pompous The Rhetoric of Com- 
munion by Margaret Blanchard, to the most absurd 
sort of reconstruction of this novel with reference to 


other, earlier works, as authored by Gail M. Morrison 
(The Composition of The Sound and the Fury), 

Great writing stands alone. It certainly cannot be 
helped—perhaps it is hampered, much like Samuel 
Johnson's famous swimmer—by the fuss-budgets out 
of our university system trying to justify their exis- 
tence. The study of literature will never have the sci- 
entific system of biology or chemistry or archeology. 
The literature needle-threaders may try to wrestle the 
whole of English Literature into the scientific position 
(bent over, fundament exposed) but it’s jerk-off stuff, 
and we know it, and they know it, and they might be 
glad that the legislators who fund them sohandsomely 
haven't found it out yet. When Ronald Reagan was 
governor of California, he did and said many foppish 
things—but one he did say that made good sense was 
that the professors in the university system might well 
get off their small presses and stop writing long ob- 
scure articles on obscure points of didacticism. He 
opined that since we taxpayers gave them such fine 


Great writing stands 
alone. It certainly cannot be 
helped—perhaps it is ham- 
pered, much like Samuel 
Johnson’s famous swim- 
mer—by the fuss-budgets 
out of our university sys- 
tem trying to justify their 
existence. 


stipends, they (the professors) might give considera- 
tion to spending a day or twoa week in the classroom, 
teaching a few courses from time to time, striving to be 
good instructors rather than elegant nosepickers. Well, 
he was right—but fat lot of good it did him (and us) to 
point out the squandering of whats, afterall, a consid- 
erable dole from our hard-earned liquor, cigarette, and 
income taxes. He was shouted down by those who 
stood to lose the most (the teachers and their patsies) 
and there the issue rots to this day. 


If his advice had been taken...but there we go 
again, wanting people to act reasonably with, afterall, 
what is one of the prime privileges of living in a society 
where Education is run (as John Kenneth Galbraith 
pointed out) not as an intelligent bureaucracy, nor 
indeed as an instrument of learning and culture—but, 
instead, as a system so closely imitating that of the 
Russian state that we might as well be frank about it 
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and in the future refer to it, yes, honestly view our 
manifold education operations (district, county, and 
state) as pure and simple examples of Communism 
grafted on the American not-so-capitalistic system. 
This leads us back to Bleikasten’s book. If you love 
Faulkner, pick it up for the collection of the author's 
words which, as brightly-colored lights, must add to 
the beauty of the Christmas tree. As for the ‘critical’ 
articles—you are well off to ignore them, tinsel as they 


are... 
—A. W. ALLWORTHY 


AUTHOR'S QUERY 


For a monograph on the works of Muschenbroeck 
of Leydenand his invention, in 1745, of the Leyden Jar, 
1 would appreciate any letters, papers, or other 
documentation. 


J.D. Lansman 
2888 Bluff St., #237 
Boulder, CO 80301 


TORTILLA RECIP 
FROM ALICIA 


Allmeasures are approximate. 


Dump about 2 pounds of flourina mixing bowl. Use 
any kind of flour that you like, bleached, unbleached, 
whole wheat. 

Throw in a few pinches of salt (Webster says few is 
from 3-14). Shake in some baking powder, or some 
soda if you have no powder. The amount of a shake is 
about ¥4 teaspoon. Some is 5 or so. Boil some water, or 
atleast nearly boil it. Get it hot. 

Massage about a stick and a half of margarine into 
the mixed dry ingredients. When it’s all crumbly pour 
in some water and start to knead the dough. Add 
enough water to create a nicely plastic ball that picks 
up all the flour from the bow! and your fingers. Squeeze 
the dough in your fist so that egg size balls emerge 
from the choke hold of your thumb and index finger. 
Toss the ball into the mixing bow! and choke off an- 
other, and another. The number of balls will vary. 
Probably you'll get more than fifteen, but less than 
thirty. 

Heat up the griddle. 

Smash a ball flat, then roll it out into a translucent 
disk. Keep turning the dough every couple of rolls, 
otherwise the adhesion to the rolling board will retard 
spreading. 

Roll the disk out, stretch it by hand if the shape 
starts to get too irregular to suit you. 

Spread the disk on the griddle and lightly move it 
around to verify that it isn’t sticking. 

Medium to medium high heat is good, you want to 
seal the surface but not dry out the middle. 

Flip the tortilla over and sear the other side. Pat it 
witha towel fit swells up too much to get good surface 
contact on the second side. 

How long is long enough? How hot is hot enough? 
Your results will tell you. Remember, you'll probably 
be heating them up again when you serve them. You 
can cook them more, but just try to cook them less 
than they already are. If you overcook them you can 
steam them or sprinkle with water before reheating on 


agriddle, butit’s not the same as getting them right. 

You can make all the tortillas at once, or place a 
damp towel over the dough balls and make them fresi 
as you eat them. If they don’t seem to have enough 
margarine you can smear some more on each ball as 
you start to work it before rolling. Sometimes they are 
alittle dry, or need a little extra margarine, Add these 
ingredients as needed. 

You may want to use butter instead of margarine. 
No problem. Remember, measurements are approxi- 
mate. Let your results be your guide. 

Summary: 

2ilbs. flour of your choice Mix dry ingredients 

Lssticks of margarine Knead in margarine and 

water 

salt Separate into egg size 

balls 
‘Smear on extra 

margarine 
Heat griddle 
Roll flat til translucent 
Hand stretch 
Sear both sides 


baking powder or soda 


hot water 


SALSA RECIPE 
FROM ALICIA 


Roast tomato on grill, don’t be afraid to burn the 
skin, you will peel it off later. 

Roast peppers on the grill also. Don’t burn the 
peppers. 

Let the roasted ingredients cool... overnight is okay. 

Peel the tomatoes, 

Chop the peppers, 

Chop cilantro, 

Chop some onions. 

Chop, chop, chop. 

Mixall ingredients except the tomato skins 
(throw them away) 


Please yourself with the proportions. 
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CATCHING THE 
TUNE: Music and 
William Sidney Mount 


Janice G. Armstrong, Editor 
The Museumsat Stony Brook, 1984 

FF illiam Sidney Mount was a 19th cen- 

q tury combination of George Gersh- 

i\ 1 ff | win, Antonio Stradivari, and Norman 

{] Rockwell. He was drawn to the music 

\\ PNY * J of the blacks to the point of transcrib- 

ing some of the fiddle, banjo, and 

“bone” music popular at the time. He designed (and 

played) his own “Cradle of Harmony” violin. And in 

his paintings and drawings, he has given us some 

connection to musical tastes and conventions that were 

peculiar to his time. 


Itis in this latter regard that he isbest remembered— 
his paintings being of the neo-realist school so favored 
by the French academics. The paintings have titles 
typical of that artistic era: “Just in Tune,” “After Din- 
ner,” “The Power of Music,” “Right and Left,” “Danc- 
ing on the Barn Floor,” “Catching the Tune.” With 


endeavors such as Mount’s we have to distinguish 
between High Artand Interesting Art. High Artwould 
be of the style of Ingres (a contemporary of Mount) in 
which form, color, reality (called here ‘neoclassicism’), 
structure and content form an artistic whole that knocks 
your pants off. High Art doesn’t have to tell a story— 
but it has to move and change our vision. Interesting 
Artis probably and merely going to tell usa story, and 
when we search for the tension of Cézanne, the color 
and fleshing out of Renoir, the comedic vision of Ma~ 
tisse, the rich fantasy of Van Gogh—it simply isn’t 
there in Mount’s paintings 

He isa fair-to-middlin’ artist, but we Americans feel 
so self-conscious about our lack of culture in the 19th 
century that we have to give high marks, unnecessarily 
high marks, to those who tried, even if they failed, 
That is why we force high-school students into the 
agony of reading Nathaniel Hawthorne or John Green- 
leaf Whittier, God knows—not because they were 
great writers, but, rather—because they were and are 
allwe have. Once we see Mount in that regard, we can 
view his art as a pleasant (but harmless) diversion, a 
Sunday drive in the old shay. This absolves, say, the 
New York State University at Stony Brook from guilt 
for spending large sums of taxpayers’ money on taste- 
fully-executed Art Books on this relatively obscure 
painter. The works are well-produced, the volume 
demonstrates a charming commentary (albeit laden 
with too many footnotes), and manages a moderately 
good reproduction of color. 

It is interesting to see primitive American musical 
instruments and musicians rendered faithfully (what 
did people do before MTV, anyway?) Even more inter- 
esting are the entries from Mount’s somewhat illiterate 
journals; for example, his description of “Negro Board 
Dancing:” 

they would be hired by some joking butcher to engage 
in @ jig or breakdown, as that was one of their favorite 
pastimes at home on the barn-floor, or ina frolic. ..[Slome of 
them did more in ‘turning around and shying off from the 
designated spot than keeping to the regular “shakedown,” 
‘which caused them all to be confined to a ‘board’ (or shingle, 
as they called it) and not allowed off it; on this they must 
show their skill: and being several together in parties, each 
had his particular ‘shingle’ brought with him as part of his 
stock in trade, This board was usually about five or six feet 
long, of large width, with its particular spring in it, and to 
keep it in its place while dancing on it, it was held down by 
one at each end. Their music or time was usually given by 
one of their party, which reas done by beating their hands of 
the sides of their legs and the noise of the heel... 

So saying, visions, memories, pictures we've had 
from the past of farm musicians dancing, dancing on 
boards, raising huge clouds of dust, come to have 
meaning, and this book, like any good one, has, de- 
spite a certain artistic goo-gooism, a worthy element 
of edification for our background knowledge of minor 
American artists. 


WM. BROSKY 
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LETTERS PATENT NO, 8981 “IMPROVEMENTS IN VIOLINS,” 1 JUNE 1852, WILLIAM SIDNEY MOUNT, ARTIST. 
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ALIVE INTO THE THE LAST BOOK 
WILDERNESS By Thomas Ainlay Jt 


By John $. Duryea 
CoastlightPress, 1985. 


he Buddha, when asked if he, like 
Pythagoras, could remember all his 
past lives, is said to have replied that 
certainly he could, but he didn’t bother, 
as that would leave him no time for 
anything else 

Ishould have thought of that when I picked up Alive 
Into the Wilderness, the autobiography of John Duryea, 
a Roman Catholic priest at odds with his church. It’s 
interesting enough, and Duryea has a clear, unmud- 
died style, but really, just living my own life would 
have been a more profound experience. 

The failure of Vatican II left many Catholics disillu- 
sioned. Some simply quit. Others, like Duryea, whose 
entire lives had been woven tightly into the web of 
Catholicism, could not. 


Duryea has a clear, un- 
muddled style, but really, 
just living my own life 
would have been a more 
profound experience. 


Though his dissatisfaction with the church’s con- 
servatism is a constant theme of this book, it was 
Duryea’s marriage at the age of 57 to a beautiful and 
provocative young artist that precipitated his depar- 
ture from his vows. Duryea attributes this departure 
to Catholicism’s mis-direction and failure ofhumanity. 
The lay person might call it “thinking with yer dick.” 
As biography it lacks insight—as philosophy it is shal- 
low. Nevertheless, Alive Into the Wilderness makes clear 
that doctrine and discipline march in lock-step with 
religious faith. 


A A 


—CESE MCGOWAN 


Metamorphous Books, 1982. 
Lake Oswego, Oregon 


he gist of this book is about choice. 
The choice to live, to die. The choice 
to help or run away. Also, the choice 
to read many different ways, al- 
though the end result is always the 
same. 

Fashioned like some children’s books, The Last Book 
lets the reader determine the development of the story. 
At the bottom of each page, instructions, based upon 
the reader's decision, tell what page to turn to next. It 
is a fascinating idea, one that creates many paths and 
permutations. Unfortunately, these separate stories 
are quite boring, Partly because of the strict adherence 
to this format there is little room for character devel- 
opment and very litle exciting writing. Generally, there 
is a vagueness about it all, as if the stories themselves 
are not what it'sall about. Which is exactly what I think 
the author intended. I felt compelled to keep turning 
the pages to see what would happen. Would I die? 
Would I cure “the epidemic?” Will I reach “the Peak?” 

After finishing Tie Last Book I felt kind of empty; 
who cares anyway? 

Where's my copy of Moby Dick? 

—DONALD CAMPAU, 


SCIENCE MADE 
STUPID— 

How to Discomprehend 
the World Around Us 


By Tom Weller 
Houghton Mifflin, 1985. 


ast night I dreamed that someone was 
ridiculing me for subscribing to Science 
News. I just realized that it was Tom. 
Weller, and he's not just poking fun at 
me, he’s broadsiding science, scien- 
tists and everyone who purports to 
know a thing about it 

Weller is the author and illustrator of Science Made 
Stupid, a book which describes itself as “explaining 
scientific facts that science itself never dreamed of.” 

In imagination I see Weller and friends sprawled 
around someplace nerdley—a pizza parlor, perhaps, 
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or somebody's tract apartment in Sunnyvale. It’s Sat- 
urday night, no one has a date, everyone has a beer. 
Weller is prodding the BS’ ers (Bachelors of Science) to 
ever more ridiculous and sublime puns, jokes and 
gags. This book is the purest distillate of many such 
evenings. 


A book which describes 
itself as “explaining scien- 
tific facts that science itself 
never dreamed of.” 


No degree from Cal Tech is required to enjoy it, nor 
even a Science News subscription. Your average stu- 
dent flunking high-school chemistry would be just as 
amused at Weller’s truly wacky humor. The book is 
seriously silly from its opening Table of Geologic E- 
pochs—the Atonal, Precocious, Orthopedic, Metatarsal 
and Cretinous—to the colophon, which asserts that the 
book is set in 12 pt. monotonous Bimbo by upset lithography 
on 70 1b, Tropicana Ivory mislaid Couahunga Slipshod 
overcoat. 

Be forewarned, Tom Weller shows no pity. He’s the 
Mel Brooks of science and he'll keep after you until 
you're helpless with laughter. 

But don’t take my word forit. The rearcoverlists the 
pre-publication remarks of a number of eminent sci- 
entists. Here’s a quote from one of the most famous: 

Vd love this book, except that I'mdead. . . . RogerBacon. 

—CESE MCGOWAN 


DIVORCE 


Iwas just scratching my head 
when my skull cracked like thin 
ice and my hand plunged inside. 


Ididn‘t panic, merely pulled out 
slowly, to protect my brain. 

‘My hand emerged clutching a wax image 
of you. I jabbed my tie-tack 

ints gut. Stale gas blasted 

my face as the stab-hole ripped wide. 


Dusky shapes spewed out, like moths 
with foetus-heads. They were 


my failures. Tknew each by its cry. 
CHARLES WEBB 


(from Images) 


FREE FALL IN 
CRIMSON 


Harper & Row, 1981, 


CINNAMON SIKKIN 
Harper & Row, 1982. 

THE LONELY 
pe aaa 
THE GOOD OLD 
Suey 
MORE GOOD OLD 
STUFF 


Ballantine, 1984. 


All by John D. MacDonald 


ive years ago I stumbled over The Deep 

Blue Goodby (Fawcett, 1964) by John D. 

Macdonald. It's the first novel he wrote 

with his incomparable hero, Travis 

McGee. I promptly gulped down the 

rest of the series, and when I began 
going through withdrawal pains, I went to my favorite 
library and gorged myself on every John MacDonald 
novel they had. 

Recently, when | went through a major depression, 
Ireread the entire McGee series in order and occasion- 
ally a new addition would trickle forth for me to gorge 
myself on. Obviously I'm a confirmed addict. 

‘Actually, his novels do not conform to my idea of 
the perfect mystery. I like the murder victim(s) to be 
mere shadows, barely known—and the murder to be 
only vaguely sketched—no graphic details. If the vie- 
tims must be intimately revealed, let them be unpleas- 
ant, unlikable people—so I won't care so much about 
their demise. 

My imagination is all too vivid—and if supplied 
with slightly gory details it will torment me for weeks, 
waking or sleeping. The nightmares are bad and even 
worse is being so spooked that having my four dogs, 
three cats and four guinea pigs all shut in my bedroom 
with me is not nearly soothing enough. It’s being so 
on edge that I can’t stand to go downsiairs to the 
bathroom; sleeping with lights and TV and radio all 
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on; being unwilling to open the door of my closet— 
which is so full my ten pound poodle cant even squeeze 
in. 

Perhaps it seems foolish to subject myself to all this 
for a little time with Travis McGee. Until recently, the 
books were s0 good I couldn’t resist. Sad to say, the 
last three I've read (Free Fall in Crimson, Cinnamon Skin, 
Lonely Silver Rain— numbers 19, 20and 21 in the series) 


Much to my surprise, in 
the first 159 pages, only 25 
people were annihilated. 


weren't nearly as good as the first eighteen. The mur- 
ders were as revoltingly graphic, and justice still 
triumphed in the form of McGee but the women in the 
novels were so shallow they cast no shadow. McGee's 
“‘I-don’t-care-I-do-care-I'm-so-tough” cynicism was so 
overdone I couldn't swallow it. When I finished Lonely 
Silver Rain I was sure the population problems of the 
world had been solved. Much to my surprise, in the 
first 159 pages, only 25 people were annihilated. | 
could have sworn it was ten times that many. 

However, the recent publication of MacDonald's 
stories written between 1947 and 1952 (Good Old Stuff 
and More Good Old Stuff) are a real joy. As he explains 
in both forewords, he resisted the urge to rewrite or 
change the stories. There are phrases and words [itch 
to replace, but the stories are good—they give me 
nightmares. I recommend both highly to John Mac- 
Donald fans, along with any of his early novels. Now, 
if you'll pardon me, I’m going to hide under the covers 
to wait for morning. 


—KEVIN ELLIOT MILAM 


AUTHOR'S QUERY 


For a public television mini-series on the 1939 sex 
crimes trial of the Canadian entymologist Wilson Davis, 
T would appreciate hearing from anyone with news- 
Paper reports from the period (in particular foreign 
press coverage), letters, or any of the devices auc- 
tioned off after the trial. 


K. Spencer, Producer 
"Wings of Intrigue” 

1 Lincoln Plaza 

New York, New York 10019 


POEMES FOR MY 
BASKET 


By C. A. Wetherford IIT 
Mildew’d Ear Press, 1985 
Post Office Box 91801 
Cleveland, Ohio 44101 


he great critic I. D. Richards said that 
it was hard—nay, impossible—to ca- 
tagorize great, new, uncatagorizable 
poetry. He suggested that if, starting 
last year, William Blake lived, wrote 
in, printed in, published in, say, Oco 
tillo, California—no one would know what to do with 
him. Like a great golden bird amongst the pigeons in the 
park; a solitary flake of gold in the parnings int Eel Creek; the 
young Jesus part of (and party to) the AIDs victims of 
Greenwich Village, he cries: The writers and critics and 
thinkers of 20th Century America would turn away from the 
Master of ‘Tyger! Tyger!’—especially if he appeared to us in 
front of the 7-11, in Angwin, spouting poetry and wisdom, 
on his knees decrying the wrath of Thel, or reciting (from 
memory): 


The Vision of Christ that thou dost see 
Is my vision’s greatest enemy 

Thine has a great hook nose like thine 
Mine has a snub nose like to mine 


Is Wetherford a rich 
new voice in American 
poesy? Or is she just a delu- 
sion, taken under their 
wings by the apologists 
from Cleveland? 


We may be facing such reality of what-to-do in the 
form of a new poet from Cleveland by the name of C. 
(for Caddy) A. (for Arnholt) Wetherford Ill, This vol- 
ume of poems has come out of her home town—and 
the very name of the publishing house is an obscure 
reference to Hamlet." 

By all reports, she is a bag lady, who spends most of 
her days pushing a shopping cart—loaded down with 
bottles, cans, Kleenex boxes, paper bags and empty 
jars of Skippy Peanut Butter (crunchy) from the County 
Courthouse to the Cuyahoga County Memorial Recy- 
cling center. She wears long fingernails, long, very 
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Jong purple fingernails. She wears Band-Aids in her 
grey and stringy hair. Those who know her say that 
she is pure genius; but none who have talked with her 
have been abletofind outwhereshe comes from, where 
she lives, how she survives. She speaks what the 
psychiatrists call ‘word-salad’: Turn the breath on dogs. 
What fiddles sink into the mud. Is there dog-berry here (or 
hear)? Who sums the sun, in sum. Her speaking is her 
poetry, and the transcribers are now jotting down all 
she says, trying to catagorize it before she passes on 
(she is in frail health; has been known to pick up cigars 
from the streets and smoke them, inhaling deeply.) 
She might be seventy years old. 

They say that Wetherford is a perfect metaphor of a 
decaying city in “The Rust Belt.” In winter you will 
find her bundled up in rats-fur capes, with purple 
leathern boots and a pork-pie hat; in summer, dressed 
in tank-tops (in Cleveland!), rissoles and torn Adidas 
running shoes. She's tall (some have guessed her height 
at more than six feet) and there is a possibility that she 
is a transvestite, although members of the Cleveland 
State University Poetry Center (who, with student 
volunteers, are putting together her anthology and 
biography) claim not. 


From your fragrance we sing dog-bellies 
sing to you from the 112th Avenue Piggly-Wiggly; 
You will find maidens stripped of their carbuncles 
‘Suoarms of flies bleeding out of passion 

(So says Paddie O' Furniture). 

Sing to me of chicken eyes and puddin’ taters. 


(And here, they say, she sings indeed—with a shrill, 
not unpleasant, nasal song) 

Her detractors are legion. One critic for The New 
England Journal has said simply, She speaks the wisdom of 
commodes. [can hardly call this poetry; rather it’s the mean- 
derings ofa potty old lady with ormented vocal cords. Native 
letters don’t need another loony case. Another critic at 
American Literature has sniffed: If I want plastic bags filled 
with Diet Coke Cans and condoms, I'll go to the dump myself. 
I don’t need Wetherford to take me there. 

Still, her defenders are more voluble than her detrac- 
tors. Oneis Dr. C. W, Percy of the English Department 
at Bowdoin. He cites her most famous writing, the 
poem the transcribers have called “Ten Ten”: 


is ten ten 

Ofa quiet summer's evening. Isn’t it 

Time to truckle trinkets into the Ticonderoga.** 
What sparks they make under the summer. Tit-moss. 


What isit to die, fair love? 

Nose smelling of volcano lips. 

Kiss, kiss, 

Tmiss me gold-dust. 

Bar-floppy nights [Tice in LIVE IN 
Cleve-cleve-cleve-land Oh 


Wetherford is hard to define. She was discovered by 
the students associated with Naked Man, (a journal out 
of Bowling Green State University) one night while 
she was rooting about in the college dumpster. Dr. 
Percy claimed that the words they heard (and tran- 
scribed) that night bested even the best of the Ameri- 
can “recividists” who creep onto the pages of Kayak, 
Poetry Magazine, and The New Age Journal. Waller taped 
many late night conversations with Wetherford: 


Q: Where did you grow up? 

A: In Sheboygan. 

Q: What about your family? 

A: My mother taught high school English. My father was 
a Mechanical Engineer. 1am a pimple factory. 

Q: How did you become a poet? 

A: I'm not a poet. I'm a bag lady. Could you lend me a 
quarter for some tofu. Kiss me. A night of wretched 
ladies/Comes wheedling on tomorrow's foot-filled 
kippers . 

Q: Wait! Let me start the tape recorder: 

A: Kiss me. A night of wretched ladies 
Comes wheedling on tomorrow's food filled kiss 
(Did I say kippers); 

Olt my love! Let us be tooth to each other! 
Live crabs come across the wrinkled forgeries 
Ofour nights. Lam a pimple factory. 


Turn the breath on dogs. 
What fiddles sink into the 
mud. Is there dog-berry 
here? Who sums the sun, 
in sum. 


Needless to say, Percy is one of Wetherford’s great- 
est supporters, “I probably have two hundred tapes of 
her ‘recitations,’ ” he says. He arranged for her to get 
$15,000 grant from the National Endowment for the 
Humanities, and a poetry residency at a writer's col- 
‘ony in New England. (Her grant disappeared without 
a trace—and she was back to picking up cans the day 
after the check was delivered. She was not able to stay 
at Silom Meadows for more than a week. The other 
guests complained about “the noises” from her cabin, 
and one poet was so offended by her smell that he 
offered to bathe her personally. She refused to take off 
the leggins she affects, and was asked to leave by the 
camp management.) 

When asked to try to place Wetherford’s poetry in 
the context of American letters, Percy says she may be 
to the “right of Whitman, and just below Lowell.” He 
cites her upcoming two volume set to be published by 
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the prestigious American Academy next spring as proof 
of her acceptance. When this writer questioned some 
ofthe imagery in Wetherford’s writing (suchas “angry 
tuba gravy” or “glorious b-flat noodles,”) Percy stated 
that these images were quite in the discipline of the 
Anarchist School of the Weimar Republic, and when 
pressed on the point, he reminded your correspond- 
‘ent that he was a black belt in Karate and offered to 
step outside his office to demonstrate his powers. 
Thus we are left with a paradox. Is Wetherford a rich 
new voice in American poesy? Or is she just a delu- 
sion, taken under their wings by the apologists from 
Cleveland because of the fact that the last nationally 


famous poet of that area was the obscure 19th Century 
mystic D. B. A. Cleveland (no relation to the city) 
whose praise of sycamores and fairies are best left 
unquoted. We have no answer; and believe that time, 
perhaps, will tell, as time always must, taking all of us, 
you, me, A. K. Wetherford, Dr. Percy, and, hopefully, 
all of Cleveland (including the western suburbs) 
with it 

—R.C.CLAUSON, JR. 


* Hamlet refers to his mother asa “mildew d ear.” 
"* One transcriber woote this as “tin can garage.” 


NEWS OF THE FUND 


ANNUAL GRANTS 
1985-1986 


he following grants were made for the 

fiscal year 1985-1986 by the Board of 

| 1 ] Directors of The Reginald A. Fessen- 

| em Educational Fund, Inca the an- 
nual meeting held June 8 and 9, 1985. 


Jimmie U Lwin Aye, Yondan Yet, Pagan, Burma— 
$3,500 for project to photograph friezes and frescoes 
in 12th Century Buddhist temples and pagodas which 
are at risk from decay and weathering. They arelocated 
in the Irrawaddy Basin area of North Central Burma. 


Kristina Branch, Menlo Park, California—$4,000 for 
support while she is painting. Her art is primarily 
urban landscapes, in particular, the waterfront. 


Barry Chamberlin, Bellingham, Washington—$5,000 
for additional medical work on his left hand and arm, 
and a music scholarship for him to continue to perfect 
his piano-playing technique. 


Carlow College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania—$2,200 for 
scholarship for Angela Williams who is now in next to 
last year of pre-college work at this working class 
neighborhood school. 


Tim Dundon, Altadena, California—$1,000 for legal 
fees for “Zeke The Shiek” trial costs. Arrested several 
times for raising marijuana “organically,” he was tried 
and sentenced in a case which “convulsed” the judge, 
Prosecutors, and witnesses. 


Environmental Health Coalition, San Diego, Califor- 
nia—$5,000 for information project. The Coalition 
specialises in alerting people to waste dump and radia- 
tion hazards that might be ignored by the popular 
press or the EPA. 


Mary Felber, San Diego, California—$3,000 for con- 
tinuing work on BA degree in psychotherapy. Ms. 
Felber works as project director for a new social service 
agency to serve at risk families in the Hillcrest area of 
San Diego. 


Jeff Hartzer, Tacoma Washington—$1,500 to publish 
short stories and finish novel-in-progress. 


Dr. Larry Holden, Phoenix Arizona—$1,500 to “trans 
form nation’s political climate” through alternative in- 
formation and political awareness via ecological and 
social change systems. 


Dawn Huddleston, Nashville, Tennessee—$3,000 loan 
for this physically handicapped member of The Farm 
community, so that she may finish her last year of 
medical school at the University of Tennessee. 


Tom Luneau, San Diego, California—$2,500 for final 
year in law school at Western State College of Law. 
Graduation expected in June, 1986 (third year grant 


program), 


Paul Krassner, San Francisco, California—$5,000 loan 
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to revive “The Realist” magazine as “The Court Jester” 
Includes cost of printing, production, and typesetting 


Lynn Marsh, Palo Alto, California—$3,000 to create 
personal iconography of the Archetypal Feminine in 
Sculpture. 


Angela Nance, Monterey, California—$1,500 for 
clothes, books, and schooling for this member of be- 
low-poverty-level minority family. 


Mark O'Brien, Berkeley, California—$6,000 to buy 
software for computer and software for writing and 
training program. O'Brien is polio quadriplegic living 
below poverty level 


San Diego Task Force on Central America, San Diego, 
California—$2,500 for housing, clothing, food, and 
other aid to Central American refugees. 


Terry Sacks, Eugene, Oregon—$750 to write “How To 
Avoid Libel” Handbook. 


Kim Spencer, Evelyn Messinger, New York, New 
York—$3,500 to travel to Sri Lanka to video-tape inter- 
view author Arthur Clarke about new satellite concepts. 


Tripod, Los Angeles, California—$7,000 for continu- 
ing support for new pre-school for deaf children of 
poor and unemployed families 


Cheryl Wade, Berkeley, California—$3,000 for this 
paraplegic polio to transcribe and publish book on the 
real problems of the disabled 


A total of $213,800 was requested from fifty-two 
Persons and organizations. Total grants awarded 
amounted to $64,450 and the total number of grantees 
was twenty. 

It was voted at the same meeting to completely 
revamp the application process for grants from The 
Fund. It was the sense of the meeting that The Fessen- 
den Fund should continue to encourage those mem- 
bers of the public who need monies for unusual and 
diverse projects, and who have not been able to receive 
grants from the more broadly based and traditional 
foundations, to have available monies so that there 
would be, somewhere in the United States, a diverse 
(if not diverting) financial organization which could 
give the untutored or the unusual a chance for fund- 
ing. At the same time, it was agreed that we would 
have to calla temporary moritorium on grant requests 
until Mr. Cruickshank and Ms. Baker could come 
up with a suitable, comprehensive, and entirely new 
application form for grants. 

The next annual meeting of the Board will be held in 
March, 1986 


The members of the Board of Directors of The Regin- 
ald A Fessenden Educational Fund are: 


Karyn Alice Baker, President 
[Monterey, California] 
Donald Campau, Member of the Board 
[San Jose, California} 
Douglas Cruickshank, Member of the Board 
[Menlo Park, California} 
Laura Daltry, Member of the Board 
[Venice, California] 
Elizabeth Gips, Member of the Board 
[Santa Cruz, California] 
Joseph Griffin, Member of the Board 
[Richmond, Indiana] 
Cese McGowan, Member of the Board 
[Bishop, California] 
Kevin E. Milam, Member of the Board 
[Seattle, Washington] 
Lorenzo W. Milam, Secreiary-Treasurer 
[San Diego, California] 
Patrick Sheehan, Vice-President 
[San Jose, California] 
Judith Williams, Member of the Board 
[Los Angeles, California] 
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BUMPER STICKER 


The editors give a two years’ free subscription to The 
Review for winning bumper sticker entries. You may 
submit up to five nominations. You can fake it as long 
as we don’t catch you—but remember: we're watch- 
ing. Send entries to: 


Bumper Sticker Editor 
The Fessenden Review 


Box 7272 
San Diego, California 92107 
New Winners Honorable Mention 
I’M AN ANIMAL GODOT 
IBRAKE FOR NOBODY N. M. Eliason, St. Petersburg, FL 
—Dave Taylor, Washington, D.C. 
IT TAKES LEATHER BALLS 
HELP STAMP OUT REALITY TO PLAY AUSTRALIAN RULES 
PRACTICE A LITTLE METAPHYSICS EVERY DAY —S.G. Johnson, Santa Barbara, CA 
—wW. Kunkel, Berkeley, CA. 
MY OTHER CARIS A CALLIOPE 
ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS DO IT —D. Walker, New Haven, CT 
TILL THEIR GIGAHERTZ 
—M. Eisenbach, Encinitas, CA IF YOU LOVE JESUS SLAM ON YOUR BRAKES 
—Bud Sperry, Artesia, CA 


AMORLOCO ES SABOR AMOCO, 
—Diego E. Primera, Tenango (Son) KRISHNA GIVES GODHEAD 
—Buster Brown Sr., Seattle, WA. 


4NOTE: Mr. Taylor claims to have seen this on a “Ford Falcon at 75 
miles-per hour on the Edsol Ford Fypressway (-94) in Detroit.” He 
continues: “I would wear that one proudly on my Vincent Black 
‘Shadow, if only there were room on the fender and if only I had @ 
Vincent Black Shadow. l would settle for an Ariel Square Four.” 

‘Mr. Taylor then questions our title. “Is Bumper-Sticker realy hy: 
phenated? Isn’t bumper sticker just as good as bumper-sticker? Thad 
dinner in a cheap Chinese restaurant last week. I ordered pot 
stickers. They were not pot-stickers; just plain old pot stickers. Of 
course, that could be a reflection on the quality of the restaurants 1 
frequent. Maybe a place with Chinese cuisine would have pot- 
stickers.’ 


“YD RATHER BE HYPHENATING” we thought, and turned to 
see what Laurence Urdang, the coyen of divisibility (divisible risi- 
bility, too) had to say about it. In The Random House Dictionary, 
between “bumper guard” and “bumper jack” to the north, end 
“pumpkin” and “bumpoff” to the south—nothing, a void, we're 
saved, Still, there's nothing like an quodiibet addict to make one 
take stock of bifurcations; so, we shall, henceforth, cropall hyphens 
Ddetween Bumper and Sticker. By-the-bye, “Hyphen” comes from 
the Greek hyphen which doesn’t mean “elevating e female chicken,” 
but, rather “under the neutral ‘one.’” And “bumpkin” comes from 
the Middle Dutch borinicki, which means “little barrel." Qui oul 
decipi,decipiatur, 
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NEW BOOKS IN BRIEF 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 


Being a list of books, received at our offices and arranged, 
more or less, in alphabetical order by author. All were pub- 
lished in 1984 or 1985—although a few works of previous 
years are included if they are of special merit, interest, de- 
Sign, or amusement. Books are graded both as to quality of 
the writing and elegance of thought and, as well, quality of 
the design. A listing here does not preciude review in a 


subsequent issue of the magazine. 


DESIGN’ 
CONTENT AESTHETICS 
toe Superb vee 
ee Very Good vw 
* Ho-Hum ’ 
° Not worth the effort ° 
NR Not rated NR 


BABELANDIA, by Demetrio Aguilera-Malla, translated by 
Peter G. Eearle. Humana Press, 1985. An otherworldly novel, 
by the Ecuadorian writer, in the style of Marquez. Characters 
such as Holofernes Verbophile, Wiley Warhorse, and 
Bacchus the Groveler. NRVY 


FROM THE FAIR, by Sholom Aleichem. Viking Press, 1985. 
The autobiography of Sholom Rabinowitz—composed be- 
tween 1908 and 1916. NRY 


ADVANCED MODEL ROCKETRY, by Michael A, Banks. 
Kalmbach Books, 1985. Surprise your friends and bomb your 
noisy neighbors with a model rocket “which may weigh not 
more than 16 ounces... .yet within those limits, much is 
possible...” *O 


HANDBOOK OF AUDUBON PRINTS, by Lois Bannon and 
Taylor Clark, Pelican Publishing Co., 1985. A technical re- 
sume of all known about the prints of Audubon, including 
size, numbers, watermarks, et al. With black-and-white 
illustrations. a” 


CAPTAIN MONEY AND THE GOLDEN GIRL, by Donald 
C. Bauder. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 1985. A zippy (and 
sloppy) rendering of “the J. David affair,” which lifted some 
$120,000,000 from gteedykins in Southern California a cou- 
ple of years ago. Unfortunately, the author, a columnist for 
the San Diego Union, hesitates to point out the role of the 
Copley newspaper monopoly in perpetuating the fraud with 
their generally favorable reporting—until the roof fell in. 
*” 


‘THE CITY OF WATTS, 1907-1926, by Mary Ellen Bell. Rising, 
Publishing, 1985. Descriptions of the growth of the city, its 
incorporation, and The Watts Towers. 00 


NOSE DEATH, by John M. Bennett. Luna Bisonte Prods, 
1984, Poetry of the dadaist-catalogue-dream-abstract-art 
school: 


it's arowofpriests dreaming of 

chimneys sailing through the 

stones beneath my fet — 

my eyes close in the hot damp air +key 


THE GREAT PIKES PEAK GOLD RUSH, by Robert L. 
Brown. Caxton Printers, 1985. For those who are gaga about 
early Colorado history, this book sports some sixty photo- 
graphsand drawings, along witha pedestrian mean moun- 
fain-climb exploration of the origins of the phrase “Pikes 
Peakor Bust.” *v 


WITH THE POWER OF EACH BREATH, Susan Browne, 
Debra Connors, and Nanci Stern, editors. Cleis Press, 1985. 
Strong and great writing in this “Disabled Woman‘s Anthol- 
ogy” witha wide definition of “disabled.” Idied eleven years 
ago. The runner legs are still connected to my body but dead, 
immobile, He turns the runnerlegs over straightening the left one 
that spasms almost away from him. Chit-chat as he bathes my 
fattening, spreading body. The rough wash cloth scratching across 
‘an unfeeling body, my body. He’s going teallpaper shopping today . 

FOKY, 
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‘THE GREENFIELD REVIEW, Vol 12, Nos. 3 and 4, Joseph 
and Carol Bruchac, editors. Greenfield Review, 1985. Anal- 
ysis and poems of Leo Connellan, Hayden Carruth, Mark 
Nepo; short fiction of Roxy Gordon. Essays on Indians and 
alcohol by Kenneth Lincoln, And new poetry of the West 
Indies, edited and introduced by Edward Baugh. Including 
this by Edw. Brathwaite, with its overtones of Edith Sitwell 


Bassey the bassist 
loves his lady 


dugs her to him 


like a baby 


pucks her 
‘chucks her 


makes her 
‘boom 


waltz er tango 
bop or shango 


watch them walk 
‘ordo the ‘dango: 


bassey and his lovely lady. 


FROM THE JERSEY DEVIL DESIGN/BUILD BOOK BY MICHAEL 
J. CROSBIE. 


THE LIFE OF ST. HUGH OF AVALON, by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, edited by Richard M. Loomis. Garland Publishing, 
1985. Miracles of the Bishop of Lincoln (1186-1200) translated 
from the Latin. *O 


FELICIANA’S CALIFORNIA MIRACLE, by Esther]. Com- 
stock. Comstock Bonanza Press, 1985. Fictional recounting 
of the 1775 expedition through the southwest by Juan Bau- 
tista de Anza and 240 men, women and children, Unfortu- 
nately, no Eating Baby episodes with fried arm, boiled 
hhaunch. NRV 


ASLEEP IN A WILDFLOWER SANCTUARY, by Lynn Ev- 
erett Cornelison. Damm Fine Printing, 1983. The printing 
and paper are exquisite; the poetry—of the ‘acid-in-the- 
mountains’ and ‘love-in-the-streams’ school—is so-so: 


speak to me in colors 
but do mot make a sound 
Speak to me in colors 


that dribble down my chin vey 


‘THE JERSEY DEVIL DESIGN/BUILD BOOK, by Michael | 
Crosbie. Gibbs M. Smith, 1985. The official policy of that 
toady American Institute of Architects is that practitioners 
should never actually construct their buildings. What that 
means is that the organic flow of being on-site, the actual 
chance for the building to grow (and be changed as it grows) 
is lost. The Jersey Dzvilis a loose amalgamation of architects 
who defy these strictures—and their works are funny, win- 
some, sometimes breathtaking. A fine (and finely designed) 
book many color photographs, all produced in Japan. 
KIKV OY 


THE PIED PIPER, By Richard Cummings. Grove Press, 
1985. Allard K. Lowenstein and the Liberal Dream, is the subtitle, 
and theeccentric, driven, partially idealistic, partially oppor- 
tunistic Lowenstein is the subject. A member of Congress, 
an activist-liberal, he tried to work for the “good wing” of 
the Central Intelligence Agency—and ended up on the 
“enemies list” that it produced. NRY 


LUISA DOMIC, by George Dennison. Harper & Row, 1985. 
A quiet household in Maine is the temporary resting place 
of Luisa who lived through the stadium murders that took 
place in Chile. A story of healing that took place in the 
country. NR 


‘THE RACEHORSE FROM OUTER SPACE, by Bob. A. Elli 
son. South Bay Design, 1984. A cryptic collection of poems 
and thoughts on the puzzling world of horse-racing with 
garish and dubious humor. fa) 


DEMONS DIVE FROM THE SKY (TORNADOES, 
HURRICANES, AND TYPHOONS), by Miriam Franklin 
Helpful Enterprises, 1982. The publisher of this book took bank- 
rruptcy and left me with no publicity, no sales, no hope for sales 
the author writes us: [was in tte middle ofa devastating tornado, 
‘which took my home and many precious belongings. She con- 
cludes: I'm not sure about your ‘all submissions becorae the prop- 
certy of our Great Auntie Slocum.’ For her to have the single copy is 
O.K. but the submitted material is mine, not hers . . - 1 think that 
comment is protably intended asa joke. SASE enclosed. After that, 
‘who could resist such a volume? NRO. 


WINE INTO WORDS, by James M. Gabler. Bacchus Press, 
1985. A Bibliography of Wine Books. Not just a dull listing of 
3200 entries—but a fascinating compilation of facts and fancy 
about wine production, tasting, history of grapes, and what 
must be the first of Prohibitionist literature: A Warning Piece 
to All Drunkards and Health-Drinkers . . With above one hund- 
red and twenty sad and dreadful examples of Go's severe judge- 
‘ment upon notorious drunkards. Twwive of the chiefest are grave 
in copper plates, to deterr others from like provoking sins, and 
Iealths witha huzza .. .London, 1682. AKOY 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE, Shaakeh S. Gaja- 
nian, editor. Philosophical Library, 1985. Dr. Gajanian claims 
thatthese forty-four sonnets of Fiz. Barrett Browning uniquely 
melded the medieval romances and the Renaissance love 
sonnets. Be that asit may, these are poems of the gush-water 
school, with some droll undercurrents obviously not antici- 
pated by the author: 


First time he kissed, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wherewith I write; 

‘And ever since, it grew more clean and white, 

‘Slow to world-greetings, quick with its ‘Oh, list, 

When the angels speak. ov 


‘THE MIND’S NEW SCIENCE, by Howard Cardner. Basic 
Books, 1985. A History of the Cognitive Revolution. But some 
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of the writing is not so cognitive: Fen as a linguist studies the 
phonological relations across many languages in order todetermine 
the proper set of distinctive features, Levi-Strauss examined the 
‘avunculate in many cultures in an effort to discover the operative 
factors NRY 


PARTNERS, by Veronica Geng. Harper & Row, 1985. Every- 
‘one but us, apparently, thinks that Geng is a droll popinjay; 
viz: a devastating witness of present-day mores (New York Times 
Book Review) and makes you laugh out loud (Newsday) and 
that this book is this year’s hippest book on any coast (L.A. 
Herald Examiner). Groan, NR¥ 


PRESCRIPTION DRUGS, by Nicola Giacona. Signet, 1985 
They used to call these “pocket books,” remember? This 
‘one’s almost 1200 pages long, and is so packed with side- 
effects that you will throw out your Valium, Lomotil, Perco- 
dan, your baby, and the bathwater. *kO 


‘THE MAN WHOPLANTED TREES, by Jean Giono. [Trans- 
lator not known). Chelsea Green, 1985. Giono was a pacifist 
in France, during World WarIl (what could be more danger- 
ous?) After the war, he wrote, and wrote beautifully —espe- 
ally this story of Provence: had seent too many men die during 
those five years not to imagine easily that Elzeard Bouiffier was 
dead, especially since, at twenty, one regards men of fifty asold men 
with nothing left to do but die. A finely printed work; the 
illustrations by Michael McCurdy are subtle and sweet 
KY 


BEYOND THE BRAIN: BIRTH, DEATH, AND TRAN- 
SCENDENCE IN PSYCHOTHERAPY, by Stanislav Grof. 
State University of New York Press, 1985. A startling book, 
dealing with psychedelic experiences, psychotherapy, emo- 
tional disorders. The writing is a bit heavy and Central 
European (theauthor came from Czechoslovakia in 1967) but 
the insights are dramatic. Almost three decades of searching 
‘went into the book. aad 


WEREWOLF AND OTHER POEMS, by David Hall. Bald 
Mountain Press, 1981. 


Fora spear in theside, 
ofadying messiah, 

consider the pills pumped 
bloody from her stomacl; 
foranail in the palm 

‘a broken ashtray across the wrist. 
‘And for the warm 

visionary 

hand of brotherhood 

the quivering rea! finger 

dialing her own ambulance. 


Outside a fat pigeon 
bobs his head in the grass, 
turning and turning 

like my children 


ak Stoked 


MORTE ARTHURE; A CRITICAL EDITION, Mary Hamel, 
editor. Garland Publishing, 1984. A freschely but flaw- 
mande, unsaughtely presentaucioun. Sommewat lordlye, 
bot pe historic in areste halden. My witte es bot symple, bot 
iwysse me wyrke as zowe lykes to reden thilke booke. Clene 
and ryche. KO 


THE PUSHCART PRIZE, Vol. X, Bill Henderson, editor 
Pusheart Press, 1985. This annual Pushcart publication pro- 
sumes to be The Best of tae Small Presses, but obviously it tends 
to fall into the great gulf between quality and fame. Thus 
writers such as Malcolm Cowley and Galway Kinnell are by 
necessity, it seems, featured on the first fifty pages, but their 
venting sale and carping suffindeed. Is Henderson ying 
to parlay his way into being The New Yorker of the bearded 
and ink-stained set? Still, and however, there isa tad of fine 
\writing in this collection: “The Art of Seeing with One’s Own 
Eyes” by Sharon Doubiago is an artful, scary rendering of a 
visit to a Stan Brakhage festival while on acid, in Vermont 

There is as well the poet Carolyn Kizer's “Exodus,” a funny 
version of the ancient saga of The Stairway to Heaven. «¥ 


ENGLAND'S ELIZABETH: HER LIFE AND TROUBLES, 
DURING HER MINORITE, FROM THE CRADLE TO THE 
CROWNE, by Thomas Heywood. Philip R. Rider, editor. 
Garland Publishing, 1982. Heywood, a wordy wordsmith, 
finished this “Tractate” in 1621. A bit stiff, unless you're into 
Elizabethan prose. *0 


XYZ AND OTHER STORIES, by Leslie Woolf Hedley. Exile 
Press, 1985. Leslie Woolf Hedley sounds like one of those 
drab writers who used to grind out the stuff for The Saturday 
Evening Post, but actually, the author is a rude combination 
of Rothian modernism and Tristam Shandy: I'm no shadchen, 
tno marriage broker  . .But Iadeanced neither further nor anywhere 
because just then one of our broilers 
e 


x 
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. 
e 
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‘THE UNDERSIDES OF LEAVES, by Joseph Hutchinson, 
Wayland Press, 1985. Poetry in the fey mode, with a few 
unfortunate symbols of the Block-That-Simile school: 


‘Tears roll down 
your cheeks lke little 
‘glass coffins ov 


FROM ONE TO ZERO, by Georges Ilfrah. Viking, 1985. A 
Universal History of Numbers, which sets out (and succeeds) 
in telling all we could ever possibly want to know about 
where numbers came from anyway. Cram-packed with 
drawings, illustrations, inscriptions, notations perfect for 
those who care about the origins of it all. Greek and Arab 
astronomers used a sexagesimal system (based on the number 
sixty: it's the notation for our own latitude and longitude 
numerical system) and it came from. .ulp... they don’t 
know where (few peoples of the earth have six, or sixty, 
fingers and toes). aad 


SURPLUS LOVE, by Rose G. Ignatow. Copper Beech Press, 
1985. Sixteen stories from East Hampton, NRO 


MARGO MYSTERIES, by Jerry B. Jenkins. Moody Press, 
1985. In your traditional murder mystery, one or two or 
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twenty characters get stabbed, bludgeoned, shot, knifed, 
poisoned, strangled—and it's called entertainment, e.g, g00d 
late-night reading. To have The Moody Bible Institute Press 
‘out of Chicago—publisher of 2000 hectares of material of the 
fundamentalist persuasion about The Prince of Peace—into 
such nonsense is not unlike having the Roman Catholic 
Church taking on the preparation and mailing out of Jiffi- 
Home-Aborto Kits asa new and novel money-making scam. 
Insalute to their strange origins, the publisher demonstrates 
a reluctance to insert the traditional scantily-clad dagger-in- 
the-heart female body, so this writing has little if any of the 
Tean Mike Hammer tawdriness we mystery lovers have come 
tovalue. 


IS MAN A FREE AGENT? by Mystic Jhamom. Mystic Jha~ 
mom Press, 1985. Conversations witha Mystic on questions 
such as “The Choice Bush” and “Tree of Life Shapes.” In- 
cludes the following warning: We give you free choice to, or not 
to, expose yourself to this knowledge. We, in turn, expect you not 
to try to physically or psychically interfere with our work. Violators 
‘will have no choice tut to accept the punishment which will be dealt 
‘out mainly through Cosmic channels... And then: You iuave 
nothing t0 offer the Lord but your ability to make the game of life 
interesting by the choices you make.-Do riot spoil his game. #O 


LONG WAY HOME, by Jeanne Jullion. Cleis Press, 1985 
‘This is the tale of a stubborn lesbian mother trying to regain 
her twochildren—taken from her firstby the Alameda County 
Court and then, when the decision was reversed—by her 
band (whospirited the boysaway toltaly.) The court's 

decision was the subject of much publicity in the Bay Area. 
#KO 


INSIDE THE OPEN CAGE, by William Kir Stimon. Cooper- 
field Press, 1984. Ever since R.D. Laing’s “Knots,” psychol- 
ogists have been moved by the Poetic Muse, to the point of 
publishing books on the psychotherapeutic experience. This 
book is one of those, and although it may be heartfelt, it's 
still pretty thin stuffindeed. 00 


THE GOLDEN LAND, by Arthur Winfield Knight. Ellis 
Press, 1985. Knight left California in 1964—and returned ten 
years later. This is his reaction to his return. It does go on. 
‘Andon. Andon. 00 


RENAISSANCE HUMANISM, 1300-1550: A BIBLIOG- 
RAPHY OF MATERIALS IN ENGLISH, by Benjamin Kohl. 
Garland Publishing, 1985. Author is Professor of History at 
Vassar, NRO 


ONE WORLD AT A TIME, by Ted Kooser. University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1985. Although Kooser is given to poetic 
gorpism (imunigrants ...handsin their pockets/cold fingers/pinching 
the lintiof their stories...) he can come up with some poetic 
koans: 


A pink house trailer, 
scuffed and rusted, sunken 
in weeds, On the fine, 


five pale blue workshirts 
upto their elbows 
in raspberry canes— 


«@ good clean crew 
of pickers, out early, 
sleeves wet with dew, 


and near them, a pair 
of right yellow panties 
urging them on. 4kO 
WISDOM, MADNESS, AND FOLLY, by R. D. Laing. 
McGraw-Hill, 1985. Subtitled “The Making of a Psychia~ 
trist,” the author, a revolutionary psychiatrist, describes his 
carly life, his family, his medical training, and his early years 
of practice. Laing, of course, was one of the first to believe 
that psychosis becomes a metaphor for an unhealthy life 
situation; that is, one could become a schizophrenic because 
it is the “best” way to deal with a miserable family system 

He also faults—and faults tellingly—the psychiatric profes- 
sion: ... all this mass of unalleviated hurtan misery, a large part 
of which, I was beginning to suspect, woas being manufactured by 
psychiatry itself TID 


CONSTRUCTING THE UNIVERSE, by David Layzer. Sci- 
entific American Books, 1985. A textbook which explores the 
two theories of space, time, and gravitation. NRYY 


‘THE DANCE OF ANGER, by Harriet G. Lerner. Subtitled 
“A Woman's Guide to Changing the Patterns of Intimate 
Relationships.” The author is a therapist at the Menninger 
Foundation and this seems to be a well-prepared and in- 
sightful guide to anger—both directed at the self and at 
others in our lives. In reference to one patient, Lerner states: 
Katy is doing what most of us do when we are angry. She isjudgin, 

blaming, criticizing, moralizing, preaching, instructing, interpret- 
ing, and psychoanalyzing. And then: .. .[but] feeling angry is 
neither right nor wrong, legitimate nor illegitimate... KF 


FROM BETTY BOOP: A FEMINIST PERSPECTIVE BY LISA 
WAXROTH, 


THE 
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HOW TO MAKE $1,000,000 IN THE STOCK MARKET 
AUTOMATICALLY, by Robert Lichello. Our guess is that 
anyone who makes a bunch of money on the stock market 
doesn’t have to go out and waste his time writing about it 
(especially since writing a book is a genuine pain). Lichello 
probably made $1,000,000 in 1977 by peddling earlier ver- 
sions of this book, and we wonder if the next one will be 
HOW I MADE $1,000,000 IN THE BOOK PUBLISHING 
TRADE BY WRITING A BOOK CALLED HOW TO MAKE 
$1,000,000 IN THE STOCK MARKET AUTOMATICALLY. CO 


THE SKIN OFF, by Lyn Lifshin. Cherry Valley Editions, 
1985. Even the titles are poetry: “I Spent My First Marriage 
at the Movies,” “All The Women Poets I Like Didn’t Have 
Their Fathers,” and “I Should Have Known When He Ate 
the One Provolone Sandwich.” And then, “Editing the 
Anthology:” 


wives of famous poets 
send me their husbands” 
pubic hair ike thread 

im asampler that writes 
out pick me ee 
‘THE CASE OF THE MISSING BLUE VOLKSWAGEN, by 
Gerald Locklin, Applezaba Press, 1984. Judging by their 
reviews, the L.A. Times and Newsday evidently think that 
Locklin is the cat's pajamas, especially the latter which said 
Your appreciation of (his) parody . car be estimated by your 
tolerance for such half-haked West Coast literary phenomena as 
Charles Bukowski and Richard Brautigan, although Locklin, less 
self-absorbed than the former and much smarter tha the later, is 
funnier than either ... So much for the lagging literary tastes 
of the nattering nabobs of East Coast newspapery. H. L. 
Mencken, where are you now that we need you? ice) 


SAINT ALBON AND SAINT AMPHIBALUS, by John Lyd- 
gate, edited by George F. Reinecke. Garland Publishing, 
1985. His high perfectioun to telle, of the knyhtis Albone. 
Anlonge tayle, too longe, of vertu and perfith charite. *¥ 


A BOOK OF ONE'S OWN: PEOPLE AND THEIR DIARIES, 
by Thomas Mallon. Ticknor and Fields, 1984. Over a hundred 
and fifty writers, politicians, rock stars, artists, thieves, 
statesmen, blackguards, and actors are represented, with 
appropriate commentary by the editor/author. Includes 
wonderful entries, like this of Annie Dillard: Terry Wean— 
who fishes, and takes may poetry course—could see Mount Rainier. 
He hauls kis ref net gear from the bay; woe talk on its deck which he 
hammers at shrunken knots, The Moores jor dinner. in bed, Lcallt0 
‘me my sad cat, Tread. Like a rug or wrap rolling unformed up a 
Tooma, the day discovers itself, like the poem Sead 


ALICE DOESN'T BABYSIT ANYMORE, by Kevin B. 
McGovern. McGovern & Mulbacker Books, 1985. There must 
tbe some reason why these didactic children’s books are so 
tunremittingly grim. Perhaps propaganda is inappropriate in 
kids’ literature—witness the most recent Butter Battle Book 
by one Dr. Seuss. Anyway, this is supposed to warn children 
when the baby sitter starts getting into the weird stuff. We 
were thinking that it’s a good damn thing that McGovern 
wasn't snooping about when Lewis Carroll indulged in his 
photography sessions with the girls. Else Alice in Wonderland 
would have had to be composed in jail, if tall 00 


PERSONAL COMPUTERS AND THE DISABLED, by Peter 
‘A. McWilliams. Prelude Press, 1984. We picked this one up 
with some disdain—for some of the earlier McWilliams books 
were cut-here, stick-there, glue-together—voila! another ti- 
tle to sell for $9.95. However, this might well be his best— 


andit is complete: outlining what computer/software/special 
‘equipment is available, and where, and whatiit does. 
a1 


DANCE AS AN ELEMENT OF LIFE, by Barbara Mettler. 
Mettler Studios, 1983. Evidently, dance is the world for Ms 
Mettler. She grew up in the Middle West, learned dance in 
Germany, and set up studios in New York, New Hampshire, 
and (now) Arizona. She sez you can dance your blues away. 

a” 


DEWEY AND RUSSELL: AN EXCHANGE, Samuel Meyer, 
editor. Philosophical Library, 1985. Now what would Jane 
Russell have to say to Admiral Dewey? Actually it’s John and 
Bertrand, and there are some delightful neo-solipsisms: A 
‘hypothesis is called ‘true’ :when it leads the person entertaining it to 
‘ets which have effects that he desires . ..Dr. Deweyand tere once 
in the town of Changsha during an eclipse of the moon; following 
immemorial custom, blind men were beating gongs to frighten the 
Heavenly dog, whose attempt to swallow the moon is the cause of 
‘eclipses. Throughout thousands of years, this practice of beating 
‘gongs has never failed to be successful every eclipse has come to an 
fend after a sufficient prolongation ofthe di Ke 


INTERNATIONAL PROVERB SCHOLARSHIP: AN AN- 
NOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wolfgang Mieder. Garland 
Publishing, 1982. Stop laughing—it'saddicting. Ifonly Mieder 
had the sense to include one proverb with each of his two 
thousand, one hundred and forty-two entries. As it is, we 
have examinations of such “*wellerisms” as ‘It’s mine,’ said 
Eenokki to his wife, a study of the proverbs of Russian Karelia; 
‘examination of the riddle What did one candle say to the other 
candle? (Are you going out tonight?); and Alfons de Cock’s 
famous treatise on the Dutch proverbial verse: Whistling 
rmaidsand crowing hens/Never come lo no goodends, KY 


THE NEWS, by George Myers, Jr. Cumberland Journal, 
1985. Good lord, don't ask us to explain it. Just know that 
there are words and pictures and collages and an introduc- 
tion (of sorts). It must mean something, right? Someone 
wouldn’t just publish nothing, n’est pas? We're not that far 
gone, eh? +1Y 


SUN ROSE, by Abby Niebauer, Blackwell’s Press, 1985. 


The week bejore my mother died we played 
flowers; she said aster and I said rose, 

using the last letler of her word 

forthe first of mine. 

Only I didn't knew it was the week before her death. 
Only she did. 

Hazel in the next bed 

Avariation: she ran flowers 

through her speech, studded it 


with marigolds HY 


AUSCHWITZ, by Sara Nombert-Przytyk. Subtitled “True 
‘Tales from a Grotesque Land.” University of North Carolina 
Press, 1985. We say we've heard too much, too much, about 
what they have come to call The Holocaust, and then they 
come out with another book that compels us to read more, 
‘in, read again what happened to a whole nation of peo- 

le, a nation of people of reason, who had committed may- 
Fem on them by another nation of people of reason (people 
of Bach and Beethoven and Brecht.) And we think maybe 
‘one of the reasons that our present world seems so strange 
is because they have yet to hear about what happened in 
1933 or 1938 oF 1942. And then we think: maybe it is because 
they did. read 
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PARDON ME AMERICA, by Robert M. Owings. Lifeline 
Publishers, 1984. Owings was evidently a natural-born hel- 
ler—getting boozed out of his head, sort ofa military version 
of Charles Bukowski, going out and stealing things and 
raising hell and pretending he was an OSS Counter-intelli- 
gence agent. It ain't Under the Volcano, but it has a similar 
morbid interest. *O 


THE JEWISH POEMS, by Gary Pacernick. Wright State 
University, 1985. There are poems that could be prose, and 
prose that could be poetry. (In the former category, we think 
of D. H. Lawrence; in the latter, James Joyce.) Pacernick has 
written in the style of the former, end-stop prose—with 
imagery that’s abit top-heavy. “ey 


GREAT WALLS OF CHINA, by Franc Palaia. Eastview Edi- 
tions, 1984. The author/photographer has been doing walls 
around the world for the last ten years. We suppose that 
anything about China should be fascinating, but most of the 
scenes herein are ho-hum, unless you can be surprised by, 
say, the familiar red-and-white triangle, with Chinese char- 
acters and the caption: Marlboro, the biggest selling cigarette in 
China. *v 


FICTION/#4. Richard Peabody, Gretchen Johnsen, editors 
Paycock Press, 1984. A magazine (Gargoyle) disguised as a 
book. NR¥ 


MAVERICKS, by Richard Peabody. Paycock Press, 1983 
Interviews with Bamey Rosset, Alan Swallow, Maurice Gi- 
rodas, George Braziller and the other heavies of the small 
press set. It's pretty thin stuff. One would think that these 
folk would have interesting stories to tell about their lives 
and hard times in fighting The Establishment Publishing 
Houses—but they seem to be like many folks in the print 
world: sullen and turgid wordsmiths. That's why they went 
into publishing—rather than being, say, David Frost. &¥ 


ECHT & ERSATZ/’M IN LOVE WITH THE MORTON 
SALT GIRL, by Richard Peabody. Paycock Press, 1985, 

Sometimes we think that the reason William Blake and Ger- 
ard Manley Hopkins were such great poets is because they 
squeezed out their art like, well, like toothpaste (long after 
the tube is thought to be totally empty; forgetting to buy a 
new batch at the drugstore so they had to make do). Contra- 
rywise—the Small Press World has Richard Peabody and 
Robert Peters (see below) and A. D. Winans (see further 
below) who are indefatigable in sheer production of words, 

poems, essays, books, chapbooks, anthologies—a gusher 
which may be a tribute to the offset and computer revolu- 
tions, but which serve only to confuse the poor literati as to 
whether Something Important is happening in letters. This 
book is a good example: fun in layout (it's arsy-versy) but 
truly so-soin the poetry department. ov 


SEX SIGNALS, by Timothy Perper. ISI Press, 1985. Subtitled 
“The Biology of Love,” the author is of a mind to put all our 
acts in the love world into charts and such. The courtship 
sequence can be summarized diagrammatically (Figure 1). Because 
we assumed that the two people started as strangers, the sequence 
begins with an approach and tts acknowledgement (¢.¢., aturn and 
look). When they begin to talk, the two people thereby incolve 
themselves with each other (“intimacy”). As they turn towards 
‘ac other and as they look increasingly attentively at each other, 
intimacy increases (the rising curve labeled “Turn”)... und so 
weiter. fos) 


‘THE PETERS SECOND BLACK AND BLUE GUIDE TO 
CURRENT LITERARY JOURNALS, by Meredith Peters, 
Beach & Co., 1985. Peters has made a career of trashing the 


pretentious amongst the small (and not so small) literary 
‘magazines with his “Noisome Bunny Awards.” Top honors 
go, for example, to Bluefish, Contact H, and Sulfur, and the 
Worst to Graliam House Revicw, Ironwood, and Yellow Silk. The 
first volume was more fun—for there he could (and did) 
stick it to the pompous likes of The Southern Review, The 
Pusheurt Prizes, and The New Yorker. ead 


‘THE GREAT AMERICAN POETRY BAKE.OFF, 2ndSeries, 
by Robert Peters. Scarecrow Press, 1982. He does go on; the 
layoutis gauche. *O 


‘THE ONLY PIANO PLAYER IN LA PAZ, by Robert Peter- 
son. Black Dog Press, 1985. A kick; listen: 


Feeding ducks is like a trip to Venice. 

Which has never appealed to me, particularly. 
ve had better times 

in Athens & Copenhagen. 


Anyway, here they come, curious & polite 
as ttle motorboats. 

Ttoss the crumbs 

like a young democrat 

But when 


Those pushy guys, the gullsarrive 
cab-drivers from New York é Naples 

(ravenous, & unionized) 

the honeymoon's over... Saad 


FOREVER WIDER, by Charles Plymell. Scarecrow Press, 
1985, These poems inspire us to the following: 


Names drop in your margins, Plymell, 
Like droppings fronta sick gooneybird. 

Burroughs, Kerowae, Corso, 

Ferlinghetti, Rod MeKuen, and 

ROD MCKUEN? Plymell—twhat have you done 

You beat Beat you? MCKUEN? Oh forky-dorky! 

Must we pound burfing screaming down 

‘The mad streets wondering shrieking??? 

They in their Brooks Brothers suits denut 

(Our once mad sad bad poets... *v 


WHY ME? by Garrett Porter and Patricia Norris. Stillpoint 
Publishing, 1985. Remember that great line in Sheldon Kopp— 
just after he developed a brain tumor, and he went to his 
Baychotherapst and he sid Why Me? and his therapist said 

Ihy not? Anyway, this is about nine-year-old Garrett Porter 
who develops a similar tumor, and ends up working with 
one P. Norris of the Menninger Foundation in Topeka to 
visualize the tumor and ultimately to heal it. In case you 
think this is National Enquirer stuft—you're right: the pub- 
licity poop sheets include a summer 1985 article from the NE 
with the expected headline: “Amazing Boy Cures His Own 
Deadly Brain Cancer... LHe Imagines Spaceships Are Blast- 
ing His Tumor.” Despite all that foofooraw, it's pretty inter- 
esting stuff, especially Norris's description of her own gen- 
esis from clinical psychotherapist to student of Carl O. 
Simonton’s cancer-visualization techniques. Sead 


1S THERE A BOOK INSIDE YOU? by Dan Poynter and 
Mindy Bingham. Para Publishing, 1985. Poynter has made a 
name for himself through The Self-Publishing Manual which 
tells people how to get into the book pub world on thei 
own. It’schock-full of information, and isas close to the Bible 
of The Industry as any book on the subject. Now comes the 
newest from Para—which may be a rehash of TSPM—but 
it's still material that's competent and concise, especially in 
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the Honest Truth Department: It has been estimated that some 
350,000 book-length manuscripts are written each year but that 
only 32,000 go into print. Many of the larger publishers receive 
15,000 to 20,000 unsolicited manuscripts each year .. Simon and 
Schuster says it has published less than one percent of all the 
unsolicited manuscripts it has received and then with modest 
success... .The 9,000 bookstores do not have the shelf space to 
display all of the 40,000 new (original and reprint) tities published 
each year so they concentrate on the books that move the 
best .« [Mlost publishers figure that .. only three books of ten will 
sell well, four will break even and three will be losers... . As usual 
with Poynter's books, the layout is terrible, but the informa- 
tion content is fine. ko 


BEFORE THE BULLDOZERS CAME, by Edgar Prescott. 
Signpost Press, 1965. We are reminded of Lord Byron’s 


comment 


A drowsy frowsy poem, call'd the ‘Excursion,’ 
Writ in a manner which is my aversion. 00 


VAMPIRES UNEARTHED: THE COMPLETE MULTI- 
MEDIA VAMPIRE AND DRACULA BIBLIOGRAPHY, by 
Martin V. Riccardo, Garland Publishing, 1983. The data com- 
piled in this bibliography has been collected over the fie years Ihave 
headed the Vampire Studies Society. Verry interesting, docktorr. 
Includes information on almost two hundred (200!) vampire/ 
dracula movies, st with F. W. Murnau’s Nosferatu 
(1922). There was a black vampire called Blacula. There was 2 
Japanese vampire some reviewers have dubbed ‘Japula.’ It was even 
Jokingly suggested that a movie should be made called Big Macula, 
‘about a hamburger that bites back. #kO 


NUCLEAR WAR AND YOU: BEFORE, DURING, AFTER, 
by Jerrold Richards. CFPR Publications, 1984. The book is 
divided into two parts. The first has to do with survival; the 
second with making do after survival. The assumption is that 
twill be worth doing after The Bombs Hit. A curious book— 
but one with some excellent quotes, viz: Foreign policy is made 
by about 3,000 people, half of whom aren’t worth listening to... 
(Richard Nixon) +O 


EARTH ROSE, by Steve Richmond. Earth Books, 1974. 


nice large bus-shaped damp fresh 
turd, I5ee you walking 

upon your many green and yellow legs, 

rarely do legs have hands for feet 

yours do 

and white gloves cover each hand and many white gloves 

you walk upon. FON 


THE SHOE SHINE PARLOR POEMS ET AL, by W. R. 
Rodriguez, Ghost Pony Press, 1984. 


. . the day i threw thoreau off the roof, eas.a hot day which 
‘melted the tar, was another day ofthe mosquitoes which bred ir 
the backwater of the sewer our city would never fix and bit 
‘anything that could still bleed, the day i threw thoreau off the 
‘roof, was tte angry day i refused to do my homework, was the 
hay i watched the yellow pages flutter down the airshaft 
Her ocched cons. Chea (tore offthe roof was 
not upto cil disobedience, tas just sick of reading bout those 
darn beans, 1 


ARMS CONTROL AND THE ARMS RACE, Bruce Russell 
and Fred Chernoff, editors. W. H. Freeman & Co., 1985, 
Fourteen articles from the pages of Scientific American, in- 
cluding ones on “The Debate over the Hydrogen Bomb,” 
“The Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons,” “Limited Nuclear 


War,” and “Chemical Warfare and Chemical Disarmament.” 
With illustrations. Did you know that there are three nuclear 
reactors in Brazil, two in South Africa, forty-eight in West 
Germany and fifty-four in the U.S.S.R? Did you know that 
destructive electromagnetic effects of an exouimospheric mux 
lear explosion could .. .be achieved with the detonation of a single 
ome-megaton nuclear warhead at a height of 300 miles cver the 
center ofthe [U.S.]? Good reading if you want nightmares — 
but the layout and tiny printing might give you migraines as 
well. IK 


STRANGELY MARKED METAL, by Kay Ryan. Cooper 
Beech Press 1985. It’s of that heavy intellectual mold, mostly 
lead, witha tad of bronze—the stuff of drear Poetry Magazine 
and The Kenyon Review. Still, a sliver of gold here and there, 
asin “Beachscape”: 


=. Oh the lazy father 
fat Poseidon 

Jams his trident 

in the sand beside im. 
And the dog 

digs through 

to China, 

laps jude water, 


fighisa 
‘gryphon ” 


WHERE'S THE GLORY? by Eric L. Salander. Delgren Books, 
1984. Murder/mystery war story. NRO 


‘THE MIND OF THE CELLS, by Satprem. (Translated from 
the French). Institute for Evolutionary Research, 1985 (2nd 
Edition). Interviews with “Mother” on various spiritual mat- 
ters, including the supposition that cells are programmed by 
the subconscious and the unconscious. NRO 


‘SENTENCES IN SMALL SPACES, by Richard Schain. Gar- 
ricPress, 1985. Evidently anatiempt to recreate the Pensées— 
but something is missing. Perhaps itis the grace of the 17th 
Century, which could permit Pascal's juxtaposition of cour- 
age, fear, and puzzlement, as in the (apparently) simple 
statement: 

‘on mourra seul. 00 


WRITING IN A NUCLEAR AGE, edited by Jim Schley 
University Press of New England, 1985. Poetry, prose and 
criticism by suchas Denise Levertov, Howard Moss, William 
Dickey, Galwell Kinnell, William Stafford, and W.H. Auden. 
A few tired phrases (Yet just asthe human race isthe source ofits 
(oun greatest peril, we are now the only source of any hope.) The 
‘writings tend to be of the East Coast Limp-Wimp School, no 
matter how good the cause. Why can’t they ever get out of, 
dear lord, that pedantic stuffed-olive, Connecticut farm- 
house, pewter'n'weather-vane style? *”v 


MY FRENCH KITCHEN, by Denise K. Schorr. The Globe 
Pequot Press, 1981. A well-worked, carefully-planned and 
delicious book. Best served hot, with a topping of Bananes 
Flambees au Rhum. Includes a chapter, if you will, on how 
best to boil eggs! (A good and honorable chapter its, too.) 
ev 
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MISTAKEN LIGHTS, by Gary Schroeder. Wayland Press, THOMAS JEFFERSON: A COMPREHENSIVE, ANNO- 
1985. We dunno—some of these poetasters seem tomissthe TATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WRITINGS ABOUT HIM, 
boat so completely that we don’t know if they are making _edited by Frank Shuffleton. Garland Publishing, 1983. 3,447 
fun of us or just pissing in the wind: entries, some dating from 1826. A bit heavy going, but the 
cast of characters is tremendous. NRO 
About launched at midnight 
‘opens its sail 
| to the full geometry 
| oer, i 
The moor walks the water 
ikea saint. etcete 


WESLY, by Hart Schulz. Anacapa Press, 1984, Howsomever, 
Mr. Schroeder, meet Mr. Schulz, who writes poetry with 
a... well we hate to say this: but his works have something 
called life. And nuts. And soul, as in “1972 Boise Western 
Divisions Little League Championship:” 


Wesly fels ikea 
tricycle left 
in the yard 


it ishailing 
the size of baseballs 
in Idaho 


these bounce off 
and around 
like dumb ideas . 


Images that work, images that come together through feel- 
ing—not through wrestling the poor bastards down into the 
dust until they cry out in pain. It’s the marriage of images 
with feeling which works, sings alittle. It's the rmagic we call 
The Muse, or Poetic Intuition, or Feeling... .or, lord, who 
can define it. It’s just there. Dig? FIKY 


THE THIRD STRIKE, by Robert L. Semel. Metamorphous 
Press, 1985. This is “A Father's Story of His Son’s Struggle 
with Cancer,” and it takes place during the twelve last years 
of son Louis’ life—from age nine togge twenty-one. NRO 
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OVER THE PRECIPICE, by Paul Shuttleworth. Broncho 
Press, 1985. Somewhat disturbing, in fact jarring, poetry by 
this Nebraska writer: 


We sleep on granite graveyard slabs, sing 
toa bronze moon, our romance angelic. 
‘My loce ts the black grentccat of God. 

She stands in the rain, long red hair 
falling to slim buttocks, gargles wolf blood, HIKO 
IMAGINARY PEOPLE AND OTHER STRANGERS. by 
Layle Silbert. Exile Press, 1985. Eight stories out of California 
by the author of “Making a Baby in Union Park Chicago.” 
Eh? NRO 


‘THE WAR OF 1812: AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
by Dwight L. Smith. Garland Publishing, 1985. 1,393 entries. 
You wouldn't believe the number of religious tracts that 
stated that the American cause was a Divine Mission, and 
that the English were the Devil's Minions, proving that from 
war to war, the Forces of Evil might change, might even 
become Divine a hundred years later—but The Christian 
Soldiers still march onwards, uniformed in their imagined 
God's Grace. NRO 


WORLD WAR Il: THE EUROPEAN AND MEDITER- 
RANEAN THEATRES, by Myron J. Smith, Jr. Garland Pub- 
lishing, 1984. 2,827 entries, including almost two hundred 
16-mm films shot by U.S. Army, Air Force, Coast Guard, 
and Navy—all of which may be borrowed from the authori- 
ties (for free!) at addresses given NRO 


SEAFOOD AS WE LIKE IT, by Anthony Spinazzola and 
Jean-Jacques Paimblanc. Globe Pequot Press, 1985. Paimbl- 
anc was chef for Maxim’s and Le Pavillon; Spinazzola writes 
for The Boston Globy on food and restaurant. The book cannot 
be faulted, unless you have some inexplicable aversion to 
“StirFried Mako Shark,” “Bluefish Chowder,” “Clam 
Ravioli,” and “Mackerel with Roe Sauce.” +1 


‘THE CENSUS TAKER, by Marilyn Stablein. Madrona Pub- 
lishers, 1985. Subtitled “Stories of a Traveler in India and 
Nepal,” this is a dry collection of koans of life for a single 
American woman in a world some 12,000 miles away. She 
kepta dream diary, which she entitled Night Travels to Tibet: I 
buy an old leather wallet from a beggar on the street. | like the 
texture: even the mold is authentic. Inside [ uncover four fifty-cent 
coins. What luck! I get my money back. There isa folded paper in 
‘another flap. A Tikelan monk reads the words from a foreign script. 
It isa Tibetan shopping list: one pound of yak butter, three kilos of 
dried buffalo meat, two brick balls of tea, an astrological text. 

TIKI 


MEDIEVAL LATIN POEMS OF MALE LOVE AND 
FRIENDSHIP, translated by ThomasStehling. Garland Pub- 
lishing, 1984. This from “A Debate Between Ganymede and 
Helen:” 


The smell of money is good; nobody turns down money, 
Wealth, Ladmit, attracts us, 

The boy who wants to get rich won't give up this sport 
It helps boys get ahead, it makes ther rich 

I's not monstrous to avoid a monster— 

The gaping cave wit its sticky bush, 

The cave whose stink is worse than anything, 

The cave you wouldn't touch with a pole or oar 


All this from the 13th Century. KC 


CAROLINA SHOUT! by Shelby Stephenson. The Play- 
wrights’ Fund of North Carolina, 1985. Narrative poetry 
from the Piedmont, NRW 


INSIDES OUT, by Shelley L. Stockwell. Creativity Unlim- 
ited Press, 1985. The poop sheets tell us that this book will 
make us laugh, cry, and talk to yourself in those secret crannies 
‘where you really ive ... All our crannies must be gummed up 
with yesterday's mashed potatoes. The Bitter School of L 

gardly Verse. The writer, they tell us, is a hypnothera 
airline stewardess, newpaper coluntnist and clown. Ho-ho. OW 


‘THE BREAKING OF BODIES AND MINDS: TORTURE, 
PSYCHIATRIC ABUSE, AND THE HEALTH PROFES- 
SIONS, Eric Stover and Elena Nightingale, editors. W. H. 
Freeman, 1985. Eleven essays on brain/mind control and 
torture—from Greéce, Paraguay, Chile, Russia, South 
Africa, the United States. Scary, well-wrought, worth 
reading, Ye 


EXPLORING CAREERS IN THE FINE ARTS, by James 
Strombotne. Rosen Publishing, 1984. Painter he may be (« 
‘one man show at the Pasadena Arl Museunt . ..pretty heady stuff 

)) but writer: no. He manages to muster every wheeze in 
the book (Hold your head high and be proud, but don’t become 
arrogant or smug or condescending ...) which makes the writ- 


ing, yes, smug and arrogant and condescending. If you want 
to know the truth about painting vs. the real live world of 
real life—read The Horse's Mouth by Joyce Cary. ov 


‘THE SEVENTH DRAGON, by Anita T. Sullivan. Metamor- 
phous Press, 1985. Subtitled “The Riddle of the Equal 
‘Temperament,” this is a witty, brilliant, and wise book 
on.. . ready? No, not historical study of dragons. No, not on 
being an equilibrious persona. Yes: on piano tuning. A per- 
fecily-iuned concert grand sings magnificently. For the listener, the 
‘music seems to arrive, all at once, as though it came from nowhere, 
and suddenly arose inside like a new spring. . .But where is the 
piano? The tuner has done well; she has made the piano sound so 
‘good that nobody notices it anymore . . . The title comes from the 
‘one dragon in nine in Japanese folklore who is never seen: 
Perhaps he never shows up because his visible self is constantly 
consumed in the act of hearing, suggests Ms. Sullivan. You can 
countus as firm believers, Seed 
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‘THREE LIVES OF THE LAST ENGLISHMAN, translated 
by Michael Swanton. Garland Publishing, 1984. England 
under the Normans—and translations of “The Life of 
Harold Godwinson,” “The Life of Hereward the Wake,” an 
“The Life of Bishop Walfstan of Worcester.” *O 


LEARNING TO DANCE, by Keith Taylor. Falling Water 
Press, 1985. Strong poems from Canada: 


Before he died 

they drilled three holes 

in ie back of his skull 

todrain the water off, 

then let him out 

fora while, before he was 
uncontrollable, 

‘and when he walked, two of us 

his nepheas, 

had to walk with him, 

and if te let go, ke would scream — 
Hold me down, hold me down 
ormy head will float 

‘away. We held on 

tight, but 

hredied 

anyway. FRY 


RECALLING THE GOOD FIGHT, by John Tisa. Bergin & 
Garvey, 1985. Wewould supposeit would have tobe a special 
kind of a special war that would cause Americans to join up 
in large numbers, slough through mud and snow, with the 
dust and heat of the summer: yet this was 1936-1939 Sp. 
the Republicans vs. the Falange. John Tisa was there, and he 
gives a step-by-step account of three years in what was 
Probably the last (or next to last) war in which The Good was 
50 clearly pitted against The Bad. NRY 


WAYS OF INDIAN MAGIC, (Stories retold) by Teresa Van 
Etten, Sunstone Press, 1985. Pueblo stories translated. NR. 


‘THE TRAVELS OF JOHN HECKEWELDER IN FRONTIER 
AMERICA, edited by Paul A. W. Wallace. University of 
Pittsburgh Press, 1985. Extensive travel journals from the 
18th Century. NRW 


THE JUNGIAN-SENOI DREAMWORK MANUAL by Ste- 
phen Kaplan Williams, Journey Press (Revised Edition), 
1985. The third most personal act of the human is dreaming, 
‘And dreams can give us access to the deepest, the “pearl 
blue” part of ourselves. The author's thesis is that “inter- 
preting” dreams is a distancing mechanism; whereas “actu- 
alization” of dreams brings us closer to them. The book 
consists of specific dreanncork methods which help a dream come 
alive. We have been able to delineate more than fifty dreamworke 
methods, over thirty of which appear in this manual. RY 


‘THE REAGAN PSALMS, by A. D. Winans. Integrity Times 
Press, 1984. Winans is one of the ancient bards of the Small 
Press movement, but evidently, after years in a sea of words, 
he has yet to distinguish the gteat from the good, and the 
funny from the boorish. Ronnie Reagan cheap hollywood macho 
hero ... is the way one of these poems begins, and we are 
reminded of the oldest rule of all in satire: that is, you must 
love your hero enough to hate him, must give him wings to 
fly—so you can shoot him down witha finely-crafted arrow. 

ov 


GOLDEN GATE METROPOLIS, by Charles Wollenberg. 
Institute of Governmental Studies, 1985. This is a pretty 
book—Iong and fat like a sausage. And like a sausage, it’s 


been divided into twenty-one sometimes disjointed parts, 
including “Rails and Ferries,” “Immigrant Metropolis,” “Boom 
and Bust,” and “The Great Sprawl.” There are some sixty 
illustrations and photographs, and dozens of maps. Neces- 
sarily brief (due to the spacious layout), itis stillan attractive 
book—although given to can-you-believe-it statements like 
The Bay Area produces more agricultural wealth than each of 14 
slates, including the ‘Garden State’ of New Jersey... and The 
volume of the daily tides through the Golden Gates is far greater 
than the average daily flow of the Mississippi River past New 
Orleans. av 


FLYFISHING ALWAYS, Mike & Barbara Wolverton, editors. 
Federation of Fly Fishers, 1984. Those who stalk fish with 
bugs have always seemed a bit buggy to us. And ever since 
Isaak Walton. people have been writing cryptic books on the 
subject. Thirty-seven essays, and fortunately, one is them is 
by Ed Zern, one of the great fish-tale spinners of all times: 
Personally I raake it a rule never to weigh or measure a fish I've 
caught, but simply to estimate its dimensions as accurately as 
possible, and then, when telling about it, o improve those figures 
by roughly a fifth, or 20 percent. I do this mainly because most 
people beliew all fishermen exaggerate by at lenst 20 percent, so 1 
Alaa for the discounting my audience alas certain fappy 0 
thatthe net figure in their minds will beabout right... tO 


RENEWING YOUR MIND IN A SECULAR WORLD, John 
1D. Woodbridge, editor. Moody Bible Institute, 1985. The 
‘usual recital of what eight biblical students believe is the 
Divine Word, as if they (or anyone else) could possibly ever 
know. Their heavenly god is apparently as harsh and cruel 
as any invented by the angriest primitive; their earthly god 
is someone named Charles Colson, who wrings his hands, 
forgets his past, and intones: religion is up, but morality is 
down... [oo] 


AUNT ERMA’S COUNTRY KITCHEN & BORDELLO, by 
Fabian Worsham. Signpost Press, 1985 


. .Atfive I read War and Peace, 
played flute, oboe, and violin, and published 
4 philosophical treatise ov the nature of ecstasy. 


At sixteen I toured the Continent, 
tous presented asa debutante, and married 
the 17th Vice President of IBM. 


Inmy spare time lread The Total Woman 
‘and spend my afternoons sewing bells an my underwear. 


When my huskand arrives he chases me around the furniture 
and I jingle like Santa’s sleigh *O 


NEW AND USED, by John Yamrus. Applezaba Press, 1985. 
It's entirely possible that Yamrus sits down and jaws with 
the tape recorder, then gets someone to type it up and mail 
itoutasa Poetry Book. We yawn when he writes: 


every time 
isit down now 
everything iwrite 
comes out sounding 
like charles bukowski 


and we are tempted to sic NOW on his ass when he writes: 


‘maybe i'm too old 
toenjoy anything 

Tikea casual evening 

‘witha broad whose bra size 

is larger thar her ig. *0 


DETAIL OF COVER DRAWING: J.D. CLOER, PENCIL ON PAPER 
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EDWARD S. CURTIS 


The Life and Times of a Shadow-Gatcher 


Tknew the railroad was coming. 
saw men already swarming into the land. 
Tknew the derby hat, the cord-binder, 

‘and the thirty-day note were upon us ina restless surge 
Tkneto the wild river and the vacant land were about to 
vanish forever, and the more I considered the subject, 
the bigger the forever loomed. 


—Frederick Remington (1898) 


By Barbara Davis, 
Chronicle Books, 1985. 


he residue of what used to be a proud 

culture, the Indians of North Amer- 
1] ica, can be seen in a late afternoon 
| drive through the downtown streets 

of Gallup, Phoenix, or Seattle. We can 

see the price paid for denying dignity 
to a whole people—stealing their land, their tradi- 
tions, and ultimately, their hope. 

Edward Sheriff Curtis took it upon himself to catch 
the shadows of this culture as its last members were 
vanishing into forever. Over a period of years, he 
created a twenty-volume work entitled The North Amer- 
ican Indian which contained thousands of photogra- 
vures. Considered an eccentric during his own time, 
these photographs were of such artistry that Curtis 
has finally come to be seen as a master of his chosen 
field, that of capturing the soul of a dying culture. 

This current book reproduces a selection of those, 
and, as well, some of his work from Hollywood of the 
'20s—including selections from Cecil B. DeMille’s 
Ben Hur. 

The Life and Times of a Shadow Catcher was designed 
with considerable affection by Edward Marquand and 
elegantly printed in Japan by Dai Nippon. The first 
eighty pages are given over to a narrative of the life 
and times of Curtis by Barbara Davis. The writing is 
engaging, satisfying, and knowing, 


This important photographer was formed by his 
times, and he is best understood in the context of his 
times. He wasa romantic: and we have toask ourselves 
if the subjects themselves were romantic—or, ob- 
versely, did Curtis shape his media (timing, shadows, 
focus, placement, reproduction) to force a romanti- 
cism that was not there. Are these “Noble Savages” ala 
Rousseau? Or are these the last pictures we have of the 
only nobility this continent has ever known, even 
though these nobles were degraded by the literature 
of the time as “heathen”? (Thus—one can objectify 
‘one’s chosen enemy, create a dilution of reality.) 

The rewriters of history have accused Curtis of cre- 
ating racially-skewed pictures of the Indians—much 
as D.W. Griffith was accused of racism because he 
dared to create films which showed members of the 
Ku Klux Klan as humans or (likewise) C. P. Snow who, 
in the early “60s—produced films which showed the 
Maoists in China as human beings and—was thus 
accused of being a Communist. But we have to remem- 
ber that Curtis was enlightened enough to photograph 
extraordinary, sometimes gorgeous, Indians—photo- 
graph them as humans which must belie any accusa- 
tions of racism, and points to a true artistry of subject 


married to an artistry of photographic technique. 
“TW. A CRAVEN 
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COMPUTER 
TYPESETTING 
A Guide for Authors, 
Editors and Publishers 


By James McSherry 
The Open Door Press, 1985 


PLACES OF 
WORSHIP 
In and Around 


San Francisco 
By Elvira Monroe 
Wide World Publishing, 1985 


AMERICA IS 
A Complete Guide 
to the USA 


By Glenna Travers 
Mainstream Americana International, 1985 


BASIC 
TECHNIQUES 

A Neural Linguistic 
Programming Workbook 


By Linnaea Marvell-Mell 
Metamorphous Press, 1985 


SEWING, ETC. 
Projects For All Seasons 


By Donna Salyers 
Amanda Scott Publishing Co., 1985 


I of these books are out to teach you 
\\ something, and, assuming you want 
\ |] to know any or all of the above, all of 
them are fairly good. 

In spite of the fact that I once wrote 


: an excellent—albeit unpublished— 
article on How To Make an Orange Crate out of A 
Mahogany Dining Room Table, 1 am not really com- 
petent to comment on building your own home, com- 
puter typesetting or Chinese acupuncture. However, 


BUILDING 

A FORTUNE 

The Complete Guide for 
Planning and Building 
Your Own Home 


By James Warren 
Garnett Publishing Company, 1985 


CHINESE 
ACUPUNCTUR 
(Two Volumes) 
INDEX OF 
ACUPUNCTUR 
DISEASES 


By Charles Meeker 
Charles A. Meeker, 1985 


Gd 


ie) 


MONEY 

Raising and 
Managing Funds 
for Human Services 


Edited by H. E. Moore, Jr. 
Groupwork Today, 1985 


CALIFORNIA FOR 
BEGINNERS 


By John Schrik 
Beginner's Press, 1985 


all three of these books have an amplitude of illustra- 
tions and simple, direct information in their various 
fields. Building A Fortune covers everything from elec- 
trical wiring to plumbing. If Patrick builds me a home 
next year, [ will call the book an unqualified success. 
The self-instruction books on acupuncture are seri- 
ous and very detailed. They give enough information 
so that it should be possible to understand, evaluate 
and perhaps even become skilled in applying the tech- 
niques of acupuncture. The authors says that with 
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“sufficient motivation and intelligence...(the 
reader)...could become skilled to equal the level of the 
Chinese Modern Barefoot Doctor.” It also alerts the 
public to “the low quality of acupuncture” available. 
Worthwhile books for health practitioners of all kinds. 
For the layperson, too, if (like me) you're being acu- 
punctured or expect to be, or just want to know a lot 
more about an avenue to mental and physical health 
widely different from our allopathic medicine. 

Computer Typesetting looks very practical. Since I can’t 
even draw a picture on a Mac, I probably shouldn’t 
include it, but it, too, looks like a dandy guide for 
people who want to know how to do that; again, it’s 
very complete. Since the vocabulary is intensely eso- 
teric (“for superior note numbers, some programs re- 
quire a change from extract-type grid”) I assume that 
it is a book that teaches the professional or aspiring 
professional. It makes me feel a little inferior to con- 
template the fact that I am typing this on an old- 
fashioned, anachronistic electric typewriter whose buzz 
drives me crazy, and I'd rather have an old hand- 
driven Royal. But this book takes you a definite step 
above mere word processing, and perhaps will make 
a successful author, editor or publisher out of you. 

(On the other hand, I was able to relate to Places of 
Worship and Basic Techniques jor N.L.P. After reading 
the latter, it made me want to run to one of the edifices 
mentioned in the former and pray for the human race 
(something I am personally prone to do anyhow). 
STOP, WHERE ARE YOUR EYES RIGHT NOW?? 
WHATEXPRESSION’S ON YOUR FACE?? Well, ifyou 
read this workbook, or I suppose take an (expensive) 
Neural Linguistic Programming seminar, you will know 
what your expression, or (really) what your mate’s 
expression, your friend’s, your child’s, your boss's, 
really means; you will understand unspecified refer- 
ential indexes, nominalization and the meta-model for 
all of the above and more. You will know how to 
“reframe”, to breathe in time with someone else, to 
move your finger so as to speed up their reactions. 

If this sounds like manipulation, it is. Oh, shades of 
Milton Erickson. Of course, the object is to empathize 
(my word, nottheirs) and be able to transform negative 
patterns into positive patterns; in other words, to make 
people feel better, but the advertised use of these 
techniques for businesses, lawyers, etc., etc. is chill- 
ing. But then, Iam no doubt being very negative right 
now (what are my eyes doing? Looking at the type- 
writer), antagonizing the growing number of Neuro- 
linguistic Programmers and you can, if you like, “chal- 
lenge” me about my “generalized referential index.” 

Places to Worship in S.F. is really neat if you like 
church-gathering, and it runs from the Zen Center to 
Mission Dolores. There are photos and hours open 
and how to get there. I assume it’s for the eclectic few 
who really enjoy worshiping Deity under lots of differ- 
ent names and with many varied rituals. If you do, 
you'll enjoy this one. 

Let’s see, Sewing Techniques is cutesy as all get-out, 


butit’sa definite step above the ready-cutand stamped 
out “sew by number” as it were, things. Donna Sal- 
yers, who writes a newspaper column, tells you how 
to make pillows and quilted garments. How about a 
cover for your tennis racquet? Oh, well. She's got good 
information on where to get unusual patterns. 

“America Is and California for Beginners are what they 
sound like; if you've never been to America, this'll 
help. But then, youaren’ treading this, either. If you've 
never been to California, please stay home. It’s dread- 
fully cold out here in the summer, and the rain in the 
winter will give you aches so you will need the acu- 

books. Stay in Kansas or South Dakota where 
people are real friendly. But, if you absolutely have to 
come out, this book is an excellent guide with a lot of 
information about the whole state. 

So that’s my review. [eft out money because I'm so 
rotten about handling it, but I thinkit’s a good one and 
I’m going to give it toa friend who will learn about 
grants and things. The reason I wrote this long review 
is that my dear friend, the editor of The Review, with- 
‘out whom I'd have a much duller and poorer life, sent 
me so many books to review that my apartment run- 
neth over. So quick as a wink or two, I'm sending 
this great collage of wit, humor and goodwill 

Hope everyone enjoysit and learns a tad 


Love, 


ELIZABETH GIPS 


U3 38 GPSS H 


Mho & Mho Works of San Diego has just published The 
Radio Papers: From KRAB to KCHU (Essays on the Art and 
Practice of Radio Transmission). The book was drawn from 
the works of Lorenzo W. Milam who, on occasion, writes for 
this magazine. 

‘The Radio Papers is a collection of writings composed for 
program guides of various “community” radio stations, in- 
Guding KRAB (Seattle), KBOO (Portland), KPOO (San Fran- 
cisco), KTAO (Los Gatos, California), KCHU (Dallas), KDNA 
(St. Louis), and KLUK (San Diego). 

‘The first essay is dated January 1963. The last, April 1984. 
In between lie over two decades of turmoil and change in 
American radio and television. 

The Times Literary Supplement (of England) called Milam’s 
first book “the richest account yet published of the ways in 
which broadcasting is experienced by both listener ard broadcaster 

“Studs Terkel of WFMI referred to Milam’s recent auito- 
biography as “The most passionate and eloquent book I've read in 
years... scaring plea or the health and sanity ofthe world” while 
The New York Times said that it showed “a passionate immediacy 
and lyrical extravagance that hamstring criticism 

‘The Radio Papersis available in both hardcover ($14.95) and 
softcover (69.95). Commercial orders may be placed through 


Bockpeople in California, and Inland Books in Connecticut. 
Individual orders (up to five copies) may be sent to: 
Moho & Mho Works 
Box 33135 


San Diego, California 92108 


Include $1.50 for postage (Book Rate) or $3.50 (First Class). 
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WERE ALL 
DOING TIME 


By Bo Lozoff 
Hanuman Foundation, 1985 
Route 1, Box 201-N 
Durham, North Carolina 
27705 


mericans do have a strange way with 


)\) their prisons, and prisoners. At any 
Y, \ jJone time, 2% of U- S. citizens are in 


iI the pokey, and over 5 percent of the 
250,000,000 inhabitants of this coun- 
try have Done Time 

Some critics think itis the ultimate example of those 
who have, lording over those who have not. Perhaps 
it’s the failing of the political system. Maybe it's the 
television: always raging on us about what we don’t 
have, what we must have, what with all the Wall Street 
hot-shots who make themselves so rich with such 
apparent ease. Again, it might be those nattering arti- 
des in the newspapers about Joe Flopdoodle turning 
into Joe Jillionaire because his thousand dollars in- 
vested in a run down flea-bag turned into a goldmine. 

No matter what people’s politics, all believe the 
system of punishment to be skewed, and jail becomes 
the metaphor for the wrongheadedness of our soci- 
ety’s obsessions—which are translated into individual 
obsessions, with individual peculiarities. Prisons are 
the only institution in the U. S. where the “victims” 
run the whole show. The aged and the poor have 
almost no say about the Social Security system. Chil- 
dren have little or no input into the public school 
system. But prisoners run the federal, state, and county 
prisons. No guard would dare interfere with ‘prison 
justice’; the administrators ride uneasily atop the an- 
ry mass thatiis the 1,000,000 miscreants that make up 
‘our prison population. 

The poor and the minority predominate, and the 
civil wars that break out so frequently are most often 
Blacks pitted against Chicanos, and both against Indi- 
ans. Prisoners are failures—they got caught at their 
chosen profession (crime). Their power when incar- 
cerated is just that: naked, brutal power. The weak get 
eaten up, destroyed—either emotionally or physically. 
And some say the civil wars between inmates are 
fomented by the authorities—in the style of the En- 
glish in India during the raj; a power system that kept 
the 500,000,000 people off-balance, at each other's 
throats, so the real locus (the state, “The Queen”) need 
not be threatened. 

The least discussed aspect of The Joint ‘is sexuality. 
Since the prisoners run the prisons, they determine its 
passion. One has no choice. There are no women, so 
it has to be male love. (Celibates don’t exist in prison: 
unless old and quite ugly, or young and monstrously 


strong—celibates lose their virginity quite early on.) 

Prison passion may not be what you and I think of 
as passion. Recent studies indicate that 75-80% of 
prisoners have some sort of sexual encounter—violent 
‘or not-so-violent—with their fellow prisoners, but much 
of it is unwilling. The irony is that it is considered by 
many street hoodlums to be ‘manly’ to serve time— 
yet once behind bars, they either get raped by their 
fellow inmates, or become rapists. Sex becomes a com- 
modity—the same as cigarettes or dope. The young 
and the weak have to ‘marry’ a stronger prisoner in 
order to survive. Men who are violent heterosexuals 
on the outside become violent homosexuals on the 
inside, and will fight (and die) to own the most desir- 
able partner. In a strange twist, openly gay cons are 
scorned by the prison population: they are not consid- 
ered to be manly enough for violent prison love. They 
are often segregated with the child-molesters and the 
weak. The explanation: “They'd be murdered by the 
other cons.” 


The writing is simple, di- 
rect, and it overflows with 
honesty. It is a recounting of 
the methods that one can 
use to get free at the same 
time that one is in the most 
unfree place in America. 


Sexual activity in jail involves the physically impo- 
tent being dominated by the physically potent. The 
Greybar Hotel makes for strange bedfellows. Whathas 
happened is that our virulently anti-hornosexual soci- 
ety has decided that the appropriate punishment for 
thieves, pimps, murderers, rapists, con men, forgers, 
check-kiters, and bank robbers is to make queers out 
of them. Passion (necessary passion, indeed) is turned 
into punishment. It is passion without tenderness— 
which may be the worst punishmentof themall. (That, 
of course, is the trademark of American sexuality, in 
or out of the joint.) 

The only writer who has consistently addressed the 
deep, violent, destructive and loving sexuality of pris- 
oners is Jean Genet. Because of his predilection for 
“rough trade,” he once spoke of his return toa French 

"nin terms of one who was ennobled and anointed, 
and saw himself as marching past the golden bars of 
the entryway, with a chorus of angels playing silver 
trumpets in harmony at his heroic return. The other 
cons gathered on high, honoring the return of their 
“pride” of the outside world. 
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The prison system works poorly, if at all. The rate of 
return to prison by ex-prisoners runs between 60 and 
80% —not because the cons are so enamored of prison 
life, but because their experiences outside the walls 
are so futile: employment is non-existent, and the 
prison schooling (Breaking & Entering II, Freshman 
Use of Arms) becomes the only discipline that they can 
depend on. As one of Lozofi’s correspondents says: 

You can be ina year or ten years, it don’t matter. You get 
‘out and you don’t really know anybody, you don't know 
‘where to 30, so you just start getting as many things as you 
can. And you start drinking and you get on the phone and 
call Joe Blow who's in the same predicament, and pretty soon 
‘you're sitting together somewhere half-drunk, and deciding 
that the only way to get ahead is if you just burglarize this 
place or rob that place, and neither one of you really wants to 
4o it. Most people in prison just wanted to pull that one big 
score and then live like everyone else. 

He says that most cons on the outside manage to 
break back into prison: 

Hell, the worst that could happen is when you succeed. 
You don’t know what to do with the money anyway. The 
easiest thing is you'll be back in the joint, listening for the 
door to crack, hanging out on the handball court. It’s a slow 
suffocation, that’s what it amounts to; you suffocate. 
The great majority of people who get out of prison, break 

in. 

Bo Lozoff has written a book for prisoners, and it is 
a good one indeed. It should be titled “Meditation and 
Survival in The Joint.” The writing is simple, wise, 
direct, and it overflows with honesty. The book came 
outof the Prison-Ashram Project started by RamDass— 
and it is subtitled (correctly) “A Guide for Getting 
Free.” 

Itis in no way preachy, or arrogant, or “we're-up- 
here-and-we’re-gonna-help-you-down-there.” Itis an 
honest recounting of the methods that one can use to 
get free at the same time that one is in the most unfree 
place in American society. It makes no excuses for the 
specific methodology it offers to those who are, after 
all, ina desperate war zone. 

going to prison is. . .one more opportunity to come 
closer to Truth, God, Seif, Freedom—whatever wwe want to 
call it, Prison life is so negative and intense, prisoners 
sometimes get the chance to work out karma and build strength 
in a period of months that might have taken fifty years on the 
streets, ifthey could have done it at all. What a biessing! 


This is the tone of the whole book. Grace, godliness, 
and the topsy-turvy concept that being in prison can 
be considered “good fortune.” After all, says Lozoff— 
where else can we get all our bodily needs taken care 
of, and have the time—regular time each day—to 
work on our spirituality. The assumption—the key 
assumption—of this book is that of Buddhahood: that 
is, Grace lies within. Such Grace is hidden from us by 
‘our own ignorance. And the Grace can be accessed by 
meditation, by touching “the blue pearl” within. As 
part of the process, one should leave violence, hate, 


anger, superiority, cruelty behind. Once one has the 
courage to embark on such a course—either inside or 
outside the joint—freedom is one, but not the only, 
dividend. 

Doing Time is divided in three parts. The first is an 
overview of prison and spirituality. Number Two— 
“Getting Free”—introduces the reader to Yoga and 
diet and breathing and the chakras. Book Three con- 
sists of letters sent to “Bo” by prisoners all over the 
country. Lozoff has been working on this project for a 
dozen years now—and has included material, includ- 
ing letters of praise, of questioning, of triumph, gath- 
ered from his correspondents. Letters of tenderness. 
Chilling letters: 

In April of 1974, eleven men entered my home in Portland, 
Oregon, raped my 17-year-old wife, who was three months 
pregnant at the time, then threw her four stories out our 
apartment window, 

You see, I had been running drugs and guns for some 
people out of Nevada. My wife had asked me to stop so | tried 
to get out but they said no. On my next run I kepi the goods 
T was to deliver and told them I'd turn it over to the feds if 
they tried causing me any trouble, 

They went toour house, after beating herand realizing 
she really didn't know where I put the stuff, they gang-raped 
her and threw her out the window. By some freak accident 
she lived for several months after that, long enough to tell me 
who most of the eleven were. She committed suicide while in 
4 state mental institution, as her body was so crippled up 
{from the fall, she had lost all hope and just wanted to die. In 
August of 1974, I went after the eleven guys who dit it and 
caught nine of them in several different states. I toas unable 
to complete my death mission and get the last two because T 
‘got caught here in Idaho . . 


The least discussed as- 
pect of ‘The Joint’ is sexual- 
ity. Since the prisoners run 
the prisons, they determine 
its passion. 


Now, how would any human—not to mention Je- 
sus, Buddha, Mohammed, you, me, Lozoff—handle 
a letter like that, much less try to show such an angry 
man how to free himself from what had happened, 
cause and effect? That is the impossible task that the 
writer of this book has set for himself. (Prison life, after 
all, is the cutting edge between death and life, loveand 
hate, violence and peace.) In reading this book, one 
comes up with a picture ofa man whois notonly wise, 
but is wisely trying to get prisoners not to atone for 
their sins (which is buta cruel, self-destructive, blaming 
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concept)—but to grow through their experience, to 
accept the nature of their “karma” asan inevitable step 
in the progression towards personal freedom 

I don't mean to imply that you should look back and feel 
good about it [the murders], but just to try to understand 
that no accidents happen in this universe. Even the most 
horrible experiences are still steps along the way. And the 
pain which may still lie before you from the karma of killing 
nine people [is] just more of the same: Difficult, necessary 
stepson your path... 

This is the work of a loving man—a man no less 
loving than others who have chosen to work with 
prisoners because of innate humanity and a willing- 
nessto serve. The Lozoffs may well be the saints of our 
society—for they go to those who are trapped, and 
offer a message of freedom, a simple (so difficult!) 
message: that the freedom lies within. 


There is another prison 
system in the world as large 
and ugly as our own. You 
guessed it: it’s in Russia. 


In prison, the daily dramas can get very heavy. Somebody 
comes up to start a fight, for example. If your own mind is 
centered and quiet, you sce that they're just creating more 
karma for themselves, and that you're experiencing karma 
from your own balance sheet . . if you can handle the whole 
thing without so much anger or fear .. then you've finally 
broken the cycle, and have come one step closer to your 
enlightenment . . 

Lozoff frankly admits there are some questions of 
the con that are without answer. Should one fight if 
one is going to be raped? The answer—there is no 
answer. He points out that the Chief of the Nez Perce 
would never permit rape because his body was sacred, 
and he had to protect it. On the other hand, Gandhi 
would have submitted because he considered his body 
to be dross, saying, as a good Hindu would, “I don’t 
own this body; I'm just renting it fora while.” 

This is a practical book, a how-to-survive book. It 
gives specific exercises to open the heart and quiet the 
babbling mind. The main message is: “You'll survive 
if you lay hate and vengeance aside. You'll contribute 
to your own spiritual growth—and your survival—if 
you let yourself grow into love...” The Bureau of 
Prisons, if it had any sense, would be ordering these 
books by the gross, handing them out to their wards. 
For, after all, the message is one of peace, and accep- 
tance, and non-violence. 

‘Some people have claimed that the American prison 
system must perpetuate itself. There’s a huge business 
in the processing, feeding, and keeping the cons in the 


holding tanks, off the market. As with most moral 
systems, it must ultimately pay for itself—in fact, must 
yield a handsome dividend. (It isn’t just chance that 
some private contractors are testing the privatization 
of prisons). The 1,000,000 Americans who will spend 
some time in jail this year are a necessary function of 
the American economic and social system. The Chris- 
tian idea of Sin gets raised to an operational level: we 
all sin; it is the devil in us; we must be punished for 
those sins; jail is the best way to beat the devil. And we 
all get to “pay” forit. 

This is not to say that a huge, overcrowded and 
arbitrary justice apparatus is peculiar to America. There 
is another prison system in the world as large and as 
ugly as our own. You guessed it: it's in Russia. Which 
all says a great deal, perhaps too much, about the 
similarity of our governmental processes, our stan- 
dards of justice, our mutual concepts of “wrong.” It 
shows a similar willingness to protect the body politic 
by encapsulating all anti-social elements—even those 
notso far from the edge of the law. Punishment in both 
countries is built on intolerance and dehumanization. 
All we can dois marvel at the fact that there are people 
out there like Bo Lozoff who are willing to dedicate 
time, and energy, and monies to the most dis- 
possessed of minorities: that is, the poor and the for- 
gotten whoare social and psychological prisoners, and 
who, ultimately, make prisoners out of all of us. 

—EDWARDO CRUZ 


NO SENSE OF == 
PLACE: 

The Impact of 
Electronic Media 
on Social Behavior 


By Joshua Meyeroy 
Oxford University Press, 1985 


oshua Meyrowitz is not unlike our 
> \ garrulous old Uncle Ferd, who told 
such fascinating stories about politi- 
cians, the women in the family (and 
their scandals), kids, family history. 
He held us spellbound, all those Sun- 
days spent fondling our minds around the hearth. It 
wasn’t until we grew up that we found out that Ferd 
stole most of his tales from other folks and those that 
he made up on his own weren't all that important or 
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fascinating. That's sort of the way No Sense of Place 
works. 

His (Meyrowitz’s, not Ferd’s) prime thesis is that 
you, me, all of us exist in “front room” and “back 
room’ and “‘side room” spaces. We have behind-the- 
scenes places where (for instance) we and our friends 
use terrible language, utter vile jokes, squeeze black- 
heads and scratch our pits. When we go out in the 
world weclean up our acts, benice, honor our parents, 
avoid spitting or picking our noses. His thoughtis that 
television has savaged all these convenient divisions. 

The process began, if you'll believe it, with "Leave It 
to Beaver.” There the parents are shown as cool and rational 
with their children, but wohen they are by themselves, they 
fall to displaying doubis and anxieties; they agonize over 
‘what to do with the kids...’ The program violated the 
traditional step-by-step learning process of encultura- 
tion. It showed parents as worried, fearful, human 
(something books and schools would never do.) Since 
naive children were invariably watching, June and 
Ward Cleaver became television's modern-day version 
of Fagin. 

While he is propounding these weighty theories, 
Meyrowitz excels in giving capsule summaries of soci- 
ological history: the changing role of women in west- 
ern civilization, or descriptions of how earlier politi- 
cians could be homely (Jefferson was nicely freckled, 
Washington had “craters” all over his face) and—since 
they were always distant from their audiences in that 
pre-television time—could never be penalized for their 
touching humanness. Or, again, he givesa fine review 
of the creation of the very concept of “childhood,” a 
thesis drawn from Centuries of Childhood by Philippe 
Aries. [His] most startling argument is that childhood was 
‘invented’ in the sixteenth century. According to Aries, the 
notion of childhood as a separate time of life did not exist prior 
to that time. Or, more precisely, age did not define social 
status or role. Once past infancy, children began to partici- 
pate in adult activities, and they learned about life through 


direct experience. 


While Playboy's maga- 
zine subscribers are mostly 
men, 40% of the viewers of 
‘The Playboy Channel’ are 
men and women watching 
together, and 20% of Play- 
boy’s television audience is 
composed of women watch- 
ing alone. 


The author goes on to propose thateven the concept 
of home and hearth has changed: The family home is 
often portrayed as a ‘protective’ and ‘nurturing’ environ- 
ment. In modern urban societies, however, the home luas also 
functioned as a de facto isolation chamber. For this reason, 
the early feminist writer, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, attacked 
the home asa prison that restricted both children and women 
from the outside world. 


He gives us a fine review 
of the creation of the very 
concept of “childhood.” 
Childhood was ‘invented’ 
in the sixteenth century. The 
notion of childhood as a 
separate time of life did 
not exist prior to that time. 
Once past infancy, children 
began to participate in 

ult activities, and they 
learned about life through 
direct experience. 


‘Meyrowitz excels in peppering his book with details 
which may or may not have anything to do with tele- 
vision. We are told that male police officers in the 44th 
precinct in the Bronx recently complained about the lack of 
electrical outlets for their hair dryers . .. Or that To this day, 
orthodox Jewish males thank God every morning for not 
“making me a woman...’ (Women thank God for making 
them ‘according to Your will.’) This blessing directly follows 
the one thanking God for ‘not making me a slave.” 

Or he will tell us that . . .many of the traditional behav- 
ioral characteristics of ‘place'—those dependent on isola- 
tion—are overridden. Indeed, electronic media have given 
insularity of thought and place a bad name. It now seems 
unnatural to be completely unaware and inaccessible. This 
‘may partially explain why the television set and the telephone 
recently have become fixtures even in the recreation rooms of 
convents and in the formerly silent halls of the Trappist 
monks. 

Meyerowitz will even delve into statistical abstracts 
to tell us that one-third of the Entertainment and Sports 
Programming Network (ESPN) audience is female. And 
while Playboy's magazine subscribers are mostly men, 40% 
of the viewers of ‘The Playboy Channel’ are men and women 
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‘watching together, and, even more surprising, 20% of Play- 
boy's television audience is composed of women watching 
alone. 

There are times when this detail, the suggestion of 
change we are scarce beginning to comprehend, has 
the effect of making us say “Of Course!” or Brilliant!” 
‘One such is his discussion of the Jerry Falwell lawsuit 
against Penthouse for ten million dollars . . forpublish- 
ing an interview he gave to two freelance writers, even though 
Falwell has no similar qualms about sharing the television 
forum with ‘immoral’ people .. Finding Falwell in Pent- 
house is like finding him in a red light district, says Meye- 
rowitz, . . but finding him on television is like meeting him 
ina metaphysical arena that is neither here nor there. 

With all this detail, there are strange omissions in 
No Sense of Place. There are almost 500 listings in the 
bibliography but—despite the fact that this is a psy- 
cho-sociological reprise of Modern Life and Televi- 
sion—there is no reference whatsoever to Michael 
Arlen, whose articles in The New Yorker defined socio- 
logical roles for television in the 60s. (It was Arlen who 
called the Viet Nam War “the living room war,” be- 
cause—for most of us—that was where it was staged, 
fought out, and, finally, ended.) 

There is, as well, no mention of the superb critical 
articles that appeared twenty-five years agoin The New 
Statesman, The London Observer, and Saturday Night 
Magazine (of Canada)—articles far ahead of the Amer- 
ican literary magazines and newspapers in taking tele- 
vision seriously as a force for change, as a machinery 
for great and revolutionary social upheavals—not just 
a surrogate teat, which the American newspapers and 
Pop-gorp magazines (Time, Newsweek) seemed to feel 
was the sole function of The New Presence in our 
living rooms, dens, and bedrooms. 


As Meyerowitz admits, 
many of his insights are 
derivative... drawn from 
previous historians and 
critics. It is still a work- 
manlike and honorable 
piece of scholarship. But it 
tells us perhaps more than 
we'd ever want to know 
about the difference be- 
tween books and television 
programs... 


In light of all this, we should ask ourselves if Mey- 
rowitz has written an Important Book on the impact of 
television. Is it the same sort of insightful bombshell 
that brought Marshall McLuhan into the public eye, 
turned our view of all media on its head?"** I would 
guess not. As Meyrowitz himself admits, many of his 
insights are derivative. His descriptions of the growth 
of the concept of child, feminism, the new politics are 
all drawn from previous historians and critics. 


Falwell has no qualms 
about sharing the television 
forum with ‘immoral’ 
people... Finding Falwell in 
Penthouse is like finding 
him in a red light district, 
says Meyerowitz, ... but 
finding him on television 
is like meeting him in 
a metaphysical arena that 
is neither here nor there. 


Moreover, the author is Associate Professor of Com- 
‘munications at the University of New Hampshire. Thus, 
his style of writing has grown diseased in the process 
of trying to teach too many dopey Sophomores to 
think Media Theory when they would much rather be 
lurking about the skin shops and gin mills of Durham 
and Littleton. In consequence, he states his theses 
again, and again, and even yet again. We long-suffer- 
ing readers get the arguments masticated, chewed, 
and regurgitated three or five or twelve times too 
many. He seems to want to be damn sure we register 
in case there is an examination somewhere down the 
line. 

With all this, No Sense of Place is still a workmanlike 
and honorable piece of scholarship. It makes valid 
points about television vis a vis print, politics, chil- 
dren, women, the 1980s in America. But it tells us 
perhaps more than we'd ever want to know about the 
differences between books and television programs, 
and women’s lives in the 16th Century compared to 
their world of the past decade, and how Grover Cleve- 
land had the entire upper left jaw and part of the palate 
removed, something that happened while he was 
president. With the media set of the time, the public 
was blissfully unaware of Cleveland’s travail. Given 
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more recent exhaustive accounts of executive journeys 
through bowel and bladder with scalpel and colono- 
scope—such 19th Century restraint might well be all 
to the better. 

LORENZO W. MILAM 


‘“** His view of Marshall MeLuhan—certainly the most compelling 
critic and media visionary of our times—is strangely defensive, even 
petty: “McLuhan, for exemple, claims that electronic media have 
been ‘abolishing both space and time as far as our planet is con- 
cerned.” In the process, he argues, we have lost the ability to frag- 
‘ment our roles, to take a specific point of view, and we have begun 
to live mythically and integrally ina global village.’ 

“There is poetry in these descriptions of media effects that touches 
the soul but distresses the mind [Meyerowitz continues]. By the 
time of his death in 1980, McLuhan had lost on both fronts: many of 
his terms still echoed—but without rmuch understanding —in pop- 
ulararenas, and his conceptual frameworks had been banished from 
most scholarly forums.” 

Which all says, with a typical scholarly whine: “In this mono- 
graph, I'm going to go McLuhan one better.” And which proves, 
with typical scholarly sigh—that it’s almost impossible to do 


Note: This article previously appeared in the Los Angeles Times Book Review 
ina somewhat edited and nicer form 


CUT-OUTS: 
NATIVE 
AMERICAN ART 


By James H. Howard 
Milwaukee Public Museum, 1982. 


ong before we came on the scene, 
J ‘American Indians were decorating 


their tools, clothes, baskets, and what- 

not with birch bark cut-outs. The au- 

| thor describes the methodology thusly: 

Birch bark isa very remarkable maaterial. 

One ofits properties is its varied thickness, some layers from 

large trees being strong enough for use as covering for wig- 

wams and canoes, or winding sheets for the dead. The thin 

nest is like tissue paper but still tough enough that Woodland 
Indians used it as much as we do wrapping paper . 

Because of their fragility—there are of course no 
artifacts remaining from before the eighteenth century 
of such cut-outs—we have to reference them in the 
literature of the time, which is rare. 

One is that of Daniel Gookin, the first Indian C 
missioner of Massachusetts. According to Howard, he 
recounted in 179: 

Their pails to fetch their water in are made of birch bark, 
artificially doubled up .. Some of their baskets are made of 
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Their pails to fetch their many of them very neat and 
water in are made of birch artificial, with the portrai- 
bark, artificially doubled tures of birds, beasts, fishes, 
up... Some of their baskets and flowers upon them in 
are made of barks of trees, colours. 
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barks of trees, many of them very neat and artificial, with the 
portraitures of birds, beasts, fishes, and flowers upon them 
incolours. 

So who cares? The world is falling apart, they are 
going to carry our next war over our heads (and dead 
bodies) into space, the mugwumps are taking over 
America, and the neighboring penguin insists, obli- 
vious to all good reason, and despite all our complaints 
to the owner, on relieving himself all over our begonias. 

And yet, why not? It is to the simple things that we 
can retreat when boobery runs rampant in the streets. 
Besides, the cutouts in this thin volume bear an un- 
canny likeness to Rorschach blots. Rorschachs, as you 
know, were invented by Sam H. Rorschach who lived 
in Yonkers, N. Y., and couldn't stop dripping ink all 
over white paper and then folding it to see what came 
out. Most of his neighbors would stop by the deli he 
ran, and buy a quarter-pound of chicken fat and three 
hamantaschen and wonderif Sam was going dotty. He 
was, so they senthim to Rahway House for the Dotty, 
where he showed his ink-blots to the famous (and 
delightful) psychiatrist Hermann von Test who looked 
at them, and at Rorschach, and said “Yreka! Now I 
have it.” What he really had was Sam Rorschach. He 
performed an immediate lobotomy on him so Sam 
would forget his invention which would change the 
face of psychoanalysis—and, for that matter, Sam's 
face as well: the operation left his head looking like a 
half-empty (or half-full, depending on your optimism 
on the state of America) basketball. 


‘Test went before the New York State Psychoanalytic 
Conference of 1928 Committee on New Ideas (which 
meets each twenty-five years) and said: “Yreka! Now I 
have it!” They, the board, didn’t care much about 
Northern California, and thought Test was going dotty, 
because it was their job to think such about people; but 
they permitted one of their number, Dr. Fred Number, 
of the Metuchen (N. J.) Brain Board (or Bird Brain) to 
study what had been named—in honor of the two 
inventors—the Test Rorschach. Number and Test re- 
paired toa cloud chamber, and Test would hold up one 
of Rorschach’s blots, and say “What do you see?” And 
Number would think for a minute, and he would say: 
“Tse an older woman, maybe about sixty or so, in an 
intimate and vulgar relationship with her dog, and her 
pet finch—named ‘Pretty Boy’—is over there in the 
corner, looking on.” 


And Test would hold up another blot, and ask Num- 
ber what that was, and Number would say: “I see two 
ladies, about 23 or so (one of them is Chinese) doing 
what we used to call ‘unnatural acts’ on each other. 
They've got a mirror too, and a camera to record the 
whole scene. O yes, the Chinese lady is wearing a big 
hat with cherries and berries on it, one of those Car- 
men Miranda hats.” 

‘Test would nod his head and rub his hands, and say 
“Very interesting. A Carmen Miranda hat, eh? And a 
mirror? Very interesting.” 

So then Number went home, and the next day he 
called up Dr. Test—and he said: “Say Doc. You know 
those pictures we were looking at yesterday. Well—I 
have some of the gang coming aver for beer tonight, 
and I was wondering if I could borrow some of those 
dirty pictures to show them, you know, to liven up the 
party.” 

For that reason, if for no other, we can unabashedly 
recommend Cut-Outs by James H. Howard 

—C.C. RYWALD 


“SURELY YOU'RE 
JOKING, 

MR. FEYNMAN!” 
Adventures of a 
Curious Character 


Richard P. Feynman 
W.W. Norton & Company, 1985 


undane is a word that hides the se- 
crets of the universe. When we look 
hard and long for something, some- 
one, some truth, not seeing that it 
already with us, we become disinter- 
ested in the world around us and call 
it mundane. But, the loss of interest in the world 
around us, the commonplace, does not mean that it is 
less valuable than the world out there waiting to be 
conquered. Our world has merely lost its charm. 

We are seduced by possibilities past recognition of 
realities. Richard Feynman wants to bring us back to 
our senses and, curiously enough, he demonstrates 
through his personal experience how a mind can be of 
great help. All you have to do is use one, even 
occasionally! 

What we have to use our minds on is the mundane: 
the practical, transitory, and ordinary. And that’s where 
wisdom comes along and creeps into our lives without 
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warning or introduction. When we get involved with 
where we are and with what weare already doing long 
enough to accumulate some experiences of, relating to, 
or characteristic of the world, wisdom takes root. 

We start making some interesting connections among, 
the mundane experiences that our lives sum up and, if 
we're awake, we notice something extraordinary. By 
the time we pass that gem along to our children, they 
call it mundane. That's history. Feynman wants us to 
make history, to notice what is extraordinary in the 
mundane, and pass our insights along. 

From the beginning I was infected by the mischief 
leaking through the printed words as though little 
Richard was speaking directly to me. Feynman’s 
thoughts tease with a hint of how contraptions worked 
in his childhood laboratory without boring about the 
technical details which were, even to him, a mystery 
unraveling in the play of his growing wisdom about 
the physical world. Feynman was, and remains, an 
excited and slightly naughty child whose curiosity and 
persistence overwhelms all obstacles like kudzu vines 
along rural roads in the deep South, covering the 
terrain [of modern physics] far more completely than 
was thought possible, 


Each chapter has a point to make. In one, he extols 
persistence, the virtue that makes one stubborn, even 
stupid in the eyes of those whose intellects have ac- 
cepted that some things just can’t be done. Another 
chapter cynically suggests that innovation will be frus- 
trated when the same mental inertia that was unim- 
pressed with the struggle is presented with a near 
success. Careful planning is necessary to assure that 
the first demonstration of innovation is unflawed. For 
example, be sure you don’t dice your finger into the 
bowl when demonstrating your new bean cutter. 

‘Then he shows that improper folk are more fun than 
proper folk and human knowledge is fragile (it doesn’t 
know what it knows when gained by rote rather than 
by understanding). Throughout he shows that R. P. 
ynman is a prankster and set-up artist without 
restraint. 

At first some of the anecdotes seem banal or self- 
indulgent, but they're fun, so what! Banal is just an- 
other nominal trickster. We use banal as an excuse to 
discount our experience. As the passion behind the 
joker facade becomes more obvious, the banal be- 
comes curious and intriguing because it is what sur- 
rounds us most but we see or question least. And, yes, 
the self-indulgence is there, but it isn’t sneaky. It is 
right out front and consciously (conscientiously!) 
professed. 

Feynman, | felt, was aggressively putting on the 
facade to counterpoint the existing facade [carry in my 
mid-century media mind: What is a physicist? What is 
a Nobel laureate? Who would help make THE bomb? 
What isa professor at Cal Tech? What a sober, serious, 
and aloof man he must be! 

Given everything I brought with me to the words 


Richard Feynman saw fit to print, these are some of 
the thoughts and ideas that were elicited in my mind: 

Getting by [the required work] requires extra effort, 
imagination and introspection. I have to ask, what is 
going on from my point of view? What is my experience? 
Doing what's expected is less work! 

Those responsible for dream interpretation don’t 
dream. 

Don’t be intimidated by the advertising of your com- 
petitor, you may be bigger than he looks in his clever 
ad campaign. 

Social ineptitude can be studied or it can be an 
embarrassment, it’s your choice. Developing hubris 
early in life may save us all when a mind matures. 
(Who really made that bomb?) 


‘Taking a trip toa new field (endeavor) is refreshing, 
like going to another country witha different language 
and culture. 

Ants will not invade your precious storage if you 
present them with an easier alternative. Help them do 
their job easier and they will leave you alone. 

‘Some things are as simple as they seem. 

Intimidation by titles is based on ignorance of what 
such a titled person does. Some things are really as 
hard as they seem. 

Having first-hand experience of phenomena teaches 
‘more than reading about them. Sometimes you need 
to get down on your knees and test the scent of your 
own footprints to appreciate bloodhounds. 

When dealing with bureaucrats, demonstrations are 
better than words. Borrowing secret documents from a 
locked drawer will lead to tighter security. Leaving a 
secure compound from the front gate four times in a 
row without returning once will draw attention to the 
hole in the fence quicker than a letter. 

Taking responsibility for the safety of the entire 
country matures one quickly. What you never thought 
you could say becomes easy from that perspective. 

In technical discussions you must voice your ques- 
tions early or be prepared to bluff. But if your bluff 
works, be prepared to carry the burden of genius. 

You don’t have tobe responsible for the world you're 
in, 

Call your shots as you see ‘em. Big shots like that. 

The Trinity Test could be watched safely through an 
ordinary windshield. 

Safes aren't safe. The probability that cracking them 
is difficult is usually the only security they offer. Rep- 
tation of safe experts is a ruse which contributes to 
security of safes. 

When dealing with military induction, honesty is 
the best policy. Anyone who deals honestly with the 
military must be insane, and therefore is ineligible to 
serve. 

Other people's expectations are their problem. If 
you take responsibility to do what you enjoy, the in- 
evitable good that comes from your work will be enjoy- 
able. If you are offered an honorable position doing 
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other than what you love you will suffer dishonorably. 

One's word is law. If you agree to sell a patent for 
$1.00, you cannot accept any less in payment. 

Women like the direct approach. They respect men 
they can't push around. (Is this a sexual theory? Or is 
ithuman relations in a veil of sexual rhetoric?) 

Setting up an effective practical joke may hurt me 
more than it does you, atleast for a while. 

Being a supportive person requires chutzpah, the 
truth that leads to growth may be ugly. If there is no 
science in Brazil, the Brazilians should be told first. The 
U.S. State Department may not like such direct com- 
munication, but the Brazilians will if you deliver a 
message that shows how science can grow. 

Some chorus girls in Las Vegas are better educated 
than most politicians. 

Betting on the bettors is better business than betting. 

When oriental hospitality stands in your way, you 
probably aren't aware of the real problem. Your re- 
quest may be an inconvenience to the group you are 
traveling with; staying in a Japanese-style hotel instead 
of the Hilton may require the tour bus make an extra 
stop to pick you up. 

When asked if you would likea bath, do not assume 
that your bath is ready. You may embarrass yourself 
by entering the bath while someone else is using it! Do 
‘you want a bath? is simply a question of predisposition. 
Be patient. You will be told when your bath is ready. 

Do not assume that a mysterious food is going to be 
strange, it may only be a chestnut. 

Japanese learned from a military phrase book will 
get martial responses. 

Genius is based on specificity. If you want to under- 
stand or be understood, thoroughly pursue the path 
of a specific example. Genins is about understanding. 

Don't be swayed by expert opinions [on theory]; 
check all the relevant data yourself. 

Integrity means keeping your word. If you say you 
will do something on the condition that I'don’t have to 
sign my name more than thirteen times, and that includes 
the check! you must be willing to do it without pay. 

What is art? It is something that gives somebody, indi- 
vidually, pleasure. You can make something that somebody 
likes so much that they're depressed, or they're happy, on 
account of that damn thing you made! 

‘As far asartis concerned, some of the biggest prudes 
work in massage parlors. 

As far as the courts are concerned fifty per cent of 
the community must accept something for it to be 
acceptable. 

Judging a book by its coveris fine if no one reads it. 

Textbooks in America are worse than education in 
Brazil. 

When competition is keen, publishers can deliver 
the same book sooner and cheaper by using special 
offset printing. 

The Nobel Prize is a pain in the neck because you can 
never, any longer, be taken straightforwardly in any public 
situation. 


If you beat your drum alone in the desert at mid- 
night, some folks will think you're an Indian. Those 
who really know you won't be fooled. 

Don’t putaway your drumming because of the land- 
lady, she may like drums. 

In America, you can get away with pretending you're 
a drummer for the ballet. But, in Paris, they know 
drums from music. 


Although the entire book is didactic, it is 90% light- 
hearted. Each episode in Feynman's saga is told casu- 
ally and conversationally as a rambling recap to an old 
chum he hasn't seen in years. Only in the closing 
chapters does one get a sense of what really sticks in 
little Richard’s craw. 

While he is having such a good time he recognizes 
that annoying discrepancies are being swept under the 
rug all around him. Some people are even asking him 
tohold up the rug while they sweep! Fudging the facts 
is bad enough in one's personal life (little white lies), 
in business (creative marketing), in politics (shaping 
public opinion), or in government administration (re- 
aligning the budget), but how dare one ignore, adjust, 
or misstate the facts in pure science! 

Thereisa difference between the type ofagreement among 
people whose minds ave set to agree, and the kind of agree- 
‘ment that you get in experimental work. In the first case 
you agree to resolve all details even by compromise, in 
the second you agree not to compromise any detail! 

Utter scientific integrity is not fooling yourself. 

We are training students to get certain results rather 
than observe what’s happening and report with 
certainty. 

Feynman says: 

If you're doing an experiment, you should report 
everything that you think might make it invalid—not 
only what you think is right about it: other causes that 
could possibly explain your results; and things you 
thought of that you've eliminated by some other exper- 
iment, and how they worked—to make sure the other 
fellow can tell they have been eliminated 

Details that could throw doubt on your interpreta- 
tion must be given, if you know them. You must do 
the best you can—if you know anything at all wrong, 
or possibly wrong—to explain it. If you makea theory, 
for example, and advertise it, or put it out, then you 
must also put down all the facts that disagree with it, 
as well as those that agree with it. There is also a more 
subtle problem. When you have put a lot of ideas 
together to make an elaborate theory, you want to 
make sure, when explaining what it fits, that those 
things it fits are not just the things that gave you the 
idea for the theory; but that the finished theory makes 
something else come out right, in addition. 

In summary, the idea is to try to give all of the 
information to help others to judge the value of your 
contribution; not just the information that leads to 
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judgment in one particular direction or another. 

Surely You're Joking, Mr. Feynman is finally a little 
frightening in a way that has nagged for at least a 
couple of decades, which is about how long Feynman's 
story has been brewing. Can we really be serious or 
are we too joking? How many logical sins can we 
ignore and get by? And for how long? Can we really 
afford the first one: not reporting results that contra~ 
dict our predictions? 

Aplea for integrity in science from the highest view- 
points of 20th century alchemy surely is sobering. 
However, this curious character shows that the fruit of 
integrity is intoxicating and, with good humor, he 
invites us in for a drink. Salad! 

—HOLT MANESS 


THE ALLERGY BAKER, 1s 
THE ALLERGY GOURMET, ws 
THE ALLERGY COOKIE JAR, ss 
ALLERGY PRODUCTS DIRECTORY, 1s 


By Carol Rudoff 
Prologue Publications 
Post Office Box 640 
Menlo Park, California 
94026 


'm allergic to nearly everything but 
sex, and have spent hours trying to 
alter my favorite old recipes. I was 
therefore thrilled to see these cook- 
books, and have been cooking up an 
allergy-free storm all month. I'm hap- 
piest with the The Allergy Baker, because I can now 
make muffins | can eat. I have two vehement com- 
plaints about the cookbooks—they rely heavily on 
white sugar and meat. Idid manage toalter the recipes 
by substituting honey or maple syrup for the sugar, 
and it’s easy enough to avoid the meat recipes, but 
would like to see some consideration for special diets 
other than an allergy-free diet. My other complaint is 
more universal—all the recipes using flour rely on 
barley flour—people who have food allergies are not 
supposed to eat the same food over and over, but need 
to rotate foods carefully. In the guidelines at the begin- 
ning of each book, there are some recommendations 
for other flours, but no specific recipes. This is one of 
the major failings in otherwise useful cookbooks. 

I found the Allergy Products Directory very unhelpful. 


Itshard touse, poorly designed and organized. There 
are informative articles mixed in, not even separated 
by borders so it's hard to tell where listings begin and 
end. The foods are listed by type (i.e. cereals, stocks, 
substitutions) instead of being listed as wheat free, soy 
free, etc., which would be much more helpful. Food 
listings indicate what is left out of the food instead of 
what is in them. The entire book is arranged alphabet- 
ically—which may sound easy but is not. It begins 


It seems a bit surly to 
complain so much about a 
publication from a non- 
profit organization but this 
directory needs a lot more 
work. 


with For the air, goes through catalogs, mail order, foods, 
mattress enclosures, and ends with specialty items, with 
detours into other incomprehensibly-sorted cate- 
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gories. My final and smallest irritation with this direc- 
tory was due to four large advertisements declaring 
special prices for multiple copies—and two other full 
page ads—in a mere 32 pages. It seems a bit surly 
to complain so much about a publication from a 
non-profit organization but this directory needs a lot 


more work. 
KEVIN ELLIOT MILAM 


Fora biography of television personality Robin Leach, 
I would appreciate hearing from anyone with anec- 
dotes, letters or early photographs. 


C.K. Brown, Sr. 
3951 Fremont, North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 


FROM HERE TO 
FRATERNITY: 

A Celebration 

of Going Greek 

on the College Campus 


By Robert Egan 
Bantam Books, 1985 


Q: What's the difference between a sorority 
girl and a toilet? 
A: The toilet doesn’t follow you around 
after you use it... 
From Here to Fraternity 


ack where I came from, fraternities 
were so all-pervasive that we started 
preparing for them in the eighth grade 
at John Gorrie Junior High School. 

We would be pledged to the Alpha 
Delta Tau or the Phi Lambda Epsilon 
(the girls would go into the Lambda Sigma Sigma or 
the Tau Alpha Rho) in May or June, and would begin 
our tasks as “Freshmen” the next year: weekly meet- 
ings, paddlings, carrying books for the seniors. The 
evening meetings would duly start with pledge to the 
flag and a prayer intermixed (we were, after all, only 
fifteen years old) with giggles and horseplay. 

We learned songs, songs that had been sung by our 
brothers down through the years: 


Drunk last night, drunk the night before; 

Gonna get drunk tonight like I never got drunk before; 
‘Cause when I'm drunk I'm as happy as can be; 
‘Cause I'ma member of the P.L.E.... 

Sing glorious, sing glorious, 

One keg of beer for the four of us; 

Sing glory be to god that there are no more of us 
‘Cause one of us could drink it all alone 


(We must have sung that song—with all its implica- 
tions of the glory of drunkenness—a hundred hundred 
times. I can recite it with ease, in contrast to the many 
sonnets of Shakespeare that Miss Coody tried so vainly 
to beat into my noodle. All, except “Sing Glorious” 
have disappeared long ago into the incipient shady 
nooks of Alzheimer’s) 

The Terror of Terrors was Initiation. This took place 
at the end of the ninth grade. The last Friday night 
meeting would involve special woaden paddles with 
holes drilled in them. (Some would break on contact 
with our rear ends.) Most feared was Leland Burpee— 
I swear I don't make up these names!—because he 
would sidestep all the way across the room before 
making painful contact betwixt wood and soft gluteus 
maximus. 


We would be commanded 
to lie on the ground and the 
loathsome concoction 
would be dropped from five 
feet up into our unwilling 
open mouths. The crankcase 
oil would be dumped on us, 
then the cornflakes, then the 
flour. We would then be 
rolled about on the sand in 
case any square inch of our 
skin were yet uncovered. 


The next day we were picked up in someone's car, 
blindfolded, and taken to some god-forsaken field. We 
would be beaten some more, stripped, and would be 
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fed (or would have dumped on us) the following: 

Used crankcase oil 

Asafoetida 

Model airplane cement 

Spring onions 

Fingernail polish 

Cornflakes 

Castor Oil 

Flour 

Raw eggs 
The airplane cement would be applied to our heads 
and to our nascent pubic hairs, along with the nail- 
polish. The asafoetida (certainly the foulest smelling 
of concoctions—it was used as a folk medicine rem- 
edy) would be rubbed in our hairor fed tous, as would 
the spring onions. The raw eggs would be mixed with 
castor oil, and we would be commanded to lie on the 
ground (naked, quivering) and the loathsome con- 
Coction would be dropped from five feet up into un- 
willing open mouths. The crankcase oil would be 
dumped on us, then the cornflakes, then the flour, We 
would then be rolled about on the sand in case any 
square inch of our skin were yet uncovered. When we 
were done, we would probably not be recognized as 
human, much less next-of-kin, by our own parents. 

The next day we would in our newly-scrubbed and 
cleaned state go through the official ritual mumbo- 
jumbo of being taught the secret handshake and the 
other arcane rites of passage. We were taught the 
Greek alphabet, and shown the symbols of the frater- 
nity. Then we were declared Members—and would be 
free to inflict similar agonies on our peers the next year. 

Over the years, when I think on these absurd cere- 
monies, Iam hard pressed to understand why we put 
up with it; and, certainly, why our parents tolerated 
such abuse, We were normal healthy fifteen and six- 
teen year olds, those who were torturing us so exoti- 
cally were supposed friends. Why, then, would we 
permit them to bruise us with their paddles, and hu- 
miliate us with the concoctions they had dreamed up, 
along with the emotional humiliation of being in a 
state of voluntary servitude? What goes on in the brain 
of the newly-mature, to be soaccepting—nay, so want- 
ing—of psychic and physical violence? Lam sure ithas 
something to do with passage rites common to all 
societies; and, even more, a desire, a desperate desire, 
tobe accepted. We were the elect (we represented less 
than 10% of ourclass) and by submitting to such ritual, 
we were being acknowledged (those who counted— 
namely our peers) that we were worthy, worthy of 
being among the special, the Leaders. 


As Took back over it, [realize that there was much 
violence implicit in what happened to us; and, even 
more, to those who were not a party to the ceremonies. 
We were all white, middle-class, “normal.” Thomas 
Gibson was short, ragged, and came to school bare- 
foot, and was not included. Irving Spivack, Tom O’- 
Flaherty, and Walter Bernstein were not included (no 


Jews nor Catholics). Richard Saturday who seemed a 
bit strange (he liked going down the hall with his arm 
about your shoulder) was left out. Wah Eng, the quiet 
Chinese, was not invited. Bob Dunfree who had bad 
teeth and talked with a lisp was not part of the gang. 
Ernie George had a bad leg (polio) and did not get a 
pledge bid. They were excluded. They never men- 
tioned it to us, we never mentioned it to them—but 
they were the outsiders. Few had cars, some of them 
dressed in funny-looking clothes, or (like Dudley Paar) 
wore glasses and had strange eyes that didn’t move 
together. Those of us who were admitted had nice 
homes, nice parents, nice faces, nice attitudes, nice 
futures, nice eyes, and nice manners. We were the 
select. 

much from this. We both learned how cruel our peers 
could be. The initiates learned how grand it was to be 
part of the Gang. The outsiders learned how lonely it 
could be on the outside. Ultimately, all learned how 
evanescent it was. 

Comes now From Here to Fraternity. 

I would guess that the joke quoted at the beginning 
of this article sums up the world of The Greeks, and 
their humor, and their traditions, and their spirit, and, 
most of all, the spirit and thrust of this book. 


They were the outsiders. 
Few had cars, some of them 
dressed in funny looking 
clothes, or (like Dudley 
Paar) wore glasses and had 
strange eyes that didn’t 
move together. Those of us 
who were admitted had nice 
homes, nice parents, nice 
faces, nice attitudes, nice 
futures, nice eyes, and nice 
manners. We were select. 


The world of the Greeks is one of achingly funny 
tricks, jokes—a college “cool” where one is permitted 
to do almost anything to show your brothers and 
sisters that you are one of them. The world of the 
Greeksis.a world where the kids who are too different, 
or not handsome enough, or who are a bit strange— 
get brutalised (the non-Greeks in this book are known 
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as “Independents”). Their difference becomes a flag 
for the Greeks to mock them. 

In the world of sex, the fraternity system penalizes 
the women who, by mistake, or innocence, might 
believe what that big Sigma Nu is telling her: 

Q: How many frat boys does it take to satisfy 

ahousequeen? 

A: Five. Four to commit unnatural acts and 

the other to give her his pin. 

In the world of fraternities and sororities—there is 
beauty and muscleand conforming. Thereisthe ability 
to down grave quantities of alcohol. There is always 
the public, the very public announcing, of the most 
private (and what should be the most loving) act: 

THE BIG DONG 

With the assumption that good news should travel fast, 

one mountain state frat has a tradition whereby any ment- 

ber who ‘scores’ must ring the fifty-pound ship's bell on 

the house roof. . 

How is the innocent girl to respond to the tolling of 
the bell? Do not ask for whom the bells toll... . 


The Blotto Chart 


That's the good thing about moons. They’re good for all 
occasions. And that's why odes have been dedicated to them 
through the ages. Who can forget those inspiring classics, 
“Blue Moon’ (‘I saw you standing alonelwithout a moon of 
your own,’) ‘Moon River,’ and ‘Moonlight Serenade’ ; that 
‘agrarian standard “Harvest Moon...’ And who is there 
among us that does not appreciate the great contributions to 
our culture of Moon Mullins, Moon Zappa, and more signif- 
icantly, the Reverend ‘Flash’ Moon, who gave the world the 
Moonie... 


‘The damage they do to the world, they are also able 
to do to each other—it is funny, isn’t it? While a brother 
is away for a weekend... .be sure to stuff the end of his 
toothpaste tube with raisins and put food coloring in his 
shampoo bottle .. (pour) Kool-Aid powder onto his sheets, 
so that when ie sweats, he will assume the bright color of 
your favorite flavor . . 

It is fun, and funny—isn’tit? Like “The Blotto Chart” 
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As I write this, | am thinking “I'm being too serious 
about this. They are funny—aren't they?” For in- 
stance, the present volume sports a whole section on 
mooning, complete with pix, subtitled “Asses toasses, 
dusk to dusk,” with photos of “Your Basic,” “Pressed 
Ham,” and “All Hams on Deck (Group Mooning).” 
‘Then in the narrative: 


He is the ultimate frater- 
nity man, no? With that 
knowing and calculated 
cruelty-to-the-innocent. 
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Or the “Food Nicknames:” 
Roast beast (roast beef) 
Beef stool (beef stew) 
Pigmy dicks (miniature carrots) 
Corn dorks (hot dogs) 
Elephant scabs (breaded veal cutlets) 
And the saying Greeks will eat anything with hair on it, 


It is funny, isn’t it? And anyone who says no is a 
spoil-sport. And yet... ina society where women are 
seen as just so much meat to conquer (men to brag 
about the very act of ‘conquering’)—is it possible that 
the whole wretched view is a spin off, perhaps is the 
creation of, the fraternity system. I think Dostoyevsky 
told it well, better than anyone else, in Notes From the 
Underground. The “hero” (he's more the pure antihero) 
spends hours trying to convince a whore that he loves 
her. His words are eloquent, his imagery is exquisite 
and—at last—this woman who has been 80 used by so 
many men in the alleys of Moscow comes to believe 
that she is not only beautiful, notonly virginal (despite 
the men who have possessed her), but that, at last, 
there is a man who is tender, kind—a man who loves 
her. 

She gives him a present—what for her is her only 
present. After hours and hours of his vivid rhetoric, 
his confession of the deepest affection, she gives him 
her love, and, of course, her body. 

And the hero leaves, leaves her slumbering, her face 
young and new and gentle. He leaves, goes next door 
to watch her awaken. He watches through a crack in 
the wall. He wants to see her reaction when she awak- 
ens and finds the money he has left for her on the 
bedtable. 

He is the ultimate fraternity man, no? With that 
knowing and calculated cruelty-to-the-innocent. It’s 
the essence of the fraternity world view. Cruel and 
bestial “jokes” which are not jokes, really, but a venge- 
ance bestowed by the knowing on the naive. 

This book, with its jokes and lines and stories (all of 
them glorifying fraternity life) leaves us with the fee!- 
ing of a particularly cruel sordidness that rides just 
below the surface. Under these young men’s cleanand 
rosy-cheeked visages, under the surface of those who 
are supposed to be civilized and educated, are hiding 
diabolical—the most diabolical—taunters, ones who 
use the weakness (read love or fear or gentleness) of 
others for their own grotesque delectation and 
amusement 


GS. BALL 


CAJUN MUSIC 
A Reflection of its People, 
Volume I 


‘Compiled and Edited by Anne Allen Savoy 
Bluebird Press, 1985 


peakingis Dennis McGee, born in 1893, 
interviewed by Ann Allen Savoy in 
_ 1983: 


SSJ/ 


[SINGS] 
Tcut the branch of my mulberry tree 
So could sit in my window 
In the window of my kitchen 
To see the one I love pass by 
Every morning on his little black horse 
He was passing, he was leaving for work 
My dear loved one 


Yes. I made [that song] for the woman, you know. She was int 
love with one of my friends. It was one of my friends, the one 
who passed on the little black horse. He played the violin with 
his brother. His name was Boulé Bellaire and the brother was 
Adam Bellaire. And we played together, me and Adam, and 
‘we'd go out together and drink and sleep outside? (laugh) 
And she was dying of love. She had a husband but she had her 
husband killed. 

—She didn’t marry the man who played the violin? 
No, no, he didn't want to. She was killing her husband for 
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Boulé but he didn’t want her. I left the place and 1 went 
auay—I didn't have no use after that. 

Twas a farmer a lot. 1 played music in the beginning of my 
marriage but my wife became jealous of me. The world loves 
‘my music, the tunes, the way I play. Me, I'm old, but | still 
have a life of my own. The Baptists don’t love music. Me, 1 
love pleasure. I live to go somewhere to have a good time, to 
play music—l love to play music very, very much. 

Luderin Darbone, born in 1913 told Ann Allen Savoy: 
In 1932 I had a service station in Hackberry [Darbone also 
‘had a music group called The Hackberry Ramblers] and I got 
a catalog from which I could buy things wholesale. In this 
catalog there was a speaker and an amplifier built into the 
speaker and a microphone. We had never seen this used. But 
when’ we played in dance hulls we'd get big crowds, and a 
fiddle with two guitars and no amplifiers; you can imagine 
how it sounded if you had 100 couples dancing. They couldn't 
hear us on the other end lof the dance hall]—they could hear 
the beat of our feet. The guitarists had these guitars with big 
steel plates to make them louder. And on my fiddle Ihad my 
bridge cut in the middle and | used number 50 thread on my 
bow to make it louder. And talk about break some strings— 
but it sounded loud. The amplifier came in and we played a 
dance with it at the Evangeline oilfield. And man the people 
couldn't understand that. Even the fiddle and the guitars [as 
well as the vocals] were carrying ... 


I love pleasure. I live to 
go somewhere to have a 
good time, to play music— 
I love to play music very, 
very much. 


You had to play where they had electricity, and in those days 
it wasn't every club who had electricity. I heard that a fellow 
in Rayne made those generators for automobiles so that we 
could play in some of theese country halls and use the ampli- 
fiers. Thad to run the car—so he built me a generator and 1 
hhad to loosen the thing up and use the belt from the car to run 
the generator. That was hard on the automobile. had at that 
time [1934] a ‘31 Model Ford. 

Thappened to meet Ms. Savoy, along with her hus- 
band Marc and their children Joel, Wilson and Sarah, 
when she was in the final stages of publishing her 
book. [had a wonderful visit at their home justoutside 
Eunice. She told me that she had originally planned to 
publish a book along the lines of Louisiana French Folk 
Songs which was edited by Irene Therese Whitfield 
and published in 1939. Whitfield’s book contains the 
music and lyrics to a few dozen traditional Louisiana 
French songs. As Savoy began to plan her book it 
began to grow. But back to the beginning, 


Ann Allen literally married into Acadian culture 
when she met and, a year later, married accordion 
builder and player Marc Savoy. Marc Savoy's Music 
Center just outside Eunice, Louisiana had long been 
THE hangout for many Cajun and Zydeco musicians 
when Ann Allen arrived in 1975. So when she decided 
to publisha new book of Acadian, Cajun and Zydecon 
songs she found many friends among the musicians 
‘whose music she wanted to include in her book. 

While discussing the book with the musicians and 
asking them about the songs, they came out with such 
wonderful stories that she decided they needed to be 
in the book for people to really understand what the 
songs are about and where the music comes from. 
Plus, along with the music and stories and coffee being, 
shared at the kitchen table, there would appear some 
of the most beautiful photographs of the musicians 
and their family and friends. Yes, these too, had to be 
included. And so the book grew with new insights, 
along with contributions from friends like Chris 
Strachwitz, Will Spite, Richard Spottswood, and others 

Finally Ms. Savoy realized that she wanted to make 
her book as complete a document of French Louisiana 
culture as she could while keeping the music as her 
focus. This led to several years of research and work. 

Ann Allen Savoy has packed an amazing amount of 
material into her book Cajun Music: A Reflection of a 
People, Volume 1. In its 418 pages you will find 273 
photographs, mostly of musicians, ranging in date 
from just before 1900 to 1984, 23 interviews, several in 
French with English translations, 20 featured perform- 
ers each with a complete 78, 45, and 33 rmp discogra- 
phy, and the music and lyrics of 106 songs. 

Readers of this book will fall into one of two groups. 
Those who can strum a guitar and sing and those who 
can't. If you are a can then you will have in your 
possession the means to learn 106 songs. The book 
features songs which were available on Lp in 1984 and 
the records are listed so you can get them to learn the 
songs exactly right. Those of us who can’t are at no 
real disadvantage. We can listen to the records and 
hum along to ourselves as we read the lyrics which are 
printed in standard French, a phonetic guide to Cajun 
pronunciation and English translation. For those of 
you who persist in being musically talented there are 
sections on how to strum guitar Cajun-style, fiddle 
Cajun-style (with hints and suggestions from the great 
Dewey Balfa) and squeeze both Cajun and Zydeco- 
style accordion. These sections are not extensive but 
they do go beyond my range of understanding, me 
who has played the phonograph for over 25 years, to 
be something useful to those who can. 


Photographs are the most striking thing when you 
first and last lookat the book. You can see a very young 
Alphée Bergeron with an accordion in 1928 and then 
again pictured in 1949 with his accordion and wife at a 
barbeque, children in 1930 masked Cajun-style for 
Mardi Gras, Doug Kershaw in the late ‘40s with accor- 
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dion legend Iry Lejune, several marvelous shots of 
Clifton Chenier, a portrait of Ortére Young and friend 
who though not known as musicians are wonderfully 
duded up fora 20s portrait which includes their pistol, 
liquor jug and fiddle, and two hundred and sixty 
some-odd more photographs. 

‘There are interviews concerning holidays and cele~ 
brations, the beginnings of Zydeco (with Clifton Chen- 
ier and Claude Faulk, Clifton’s senior by seventeen 
years and writer of Lucille recorded by Chenier), and a 
conversation between Shirley Bergeron, son of the 
aforementioned Alphée Bergeron, and popular 60s 
and 70s artist Belton Richard wherein they gripe about 
people from England and France who want to hire 
only old timey traditional groups and do not under- 
stand that Cajun musicis still alive and changing, 

‘The featured performers include: Amédée Ardoin, 
Joe and Cleoma Falcon, Leo Soileau, Sady Courville, 
Iry LeJune, Aldus Roger, Lawrence Walker, Balfa fam- 
ily, D. L. Menard, Bois Sec Ardoi, Canray Fontenot, 
John Delafoose, Rockin’ Dopsie (pronounced Doop- 
see), and Clifton Chenier. The Clifton Chenier discog- 
raphy alone is 10 pages. 

Rather than try to list the whole book I'll end with 
my gripes and a few more quotes. My gripes: no index 
and some of the post-WWII discography information 
has no dates, The date problem is understandable 
what with the whimsical nature of the documentation 
on small town small record companies but now while 
most of these people are still livingis the time to fill the 
gaps. Since this is volume 1 the editor/author has 
promised indexes in future volumes. 


When you would leave 
from the little girl you 
loved, riding home on 
horseback through the 
woods and looking up at 
the starry sky, that’s when 
you would sing your heart 
out. 


Shirley Bergeron 
‘Tai fait mon idée for example is a fiddle tune called La 
femnme qui jouait les cartes. But there’s only one line in 
our version that came from the original song and that 
is Jat jait monidée en faisant mon paquet. I had a story to 
tell abouta friend of mine, a carpenter, whose wife left 
him with a bunch of kids in the house. He told me 
crying one day Shirley, we're not gonna get hack together. | 


I thought when we got 
down to the real nitty- 
gritty, she would not sign 
to give those kids away. 
But she bluffed me. 


thought I could bluff her. [told her I could not work and take 
care of the kids. So if you don't want to take care of the kids 
and come back to me, we're gonna have to give them up for 
adoption. I thought that when we got down to the really 
nitty-gritty, she would not sign to give those kids away. But 
she blufjed me, she signed to give them away, So I wanted to 
tell that story s0 I made a song from it 


Clifton Chenier— 

Everybody calls me crazy but my name is Clifton Chenier, 
Everybody calls me crazy but my name is Clifton Chenier, 
A little guy from the country 

But me I know what it is I'm doing. 


They call me crazy crazy, 

But I know what it is t'm doing. 
They call me crazy crazy, 

And 1 know what I'm doing, 
Me, [stay in the country, 

Look out for that farm boy. 


Everybody calls me crazy but my name is Clifton Chenier, 
Everybody calls me crazy but my name is Clifton Chenier, 
A little guy from the country 

But me I know what it is I'm doing. 


Lee Miiller— 

I'll tell you though, when the real singing was. After the 
dance when you would leave from the little girl you loved, 
riding home on horseback through the woods and looking up 
at the starry sky, that’s when you would sing your heart out. 
Nobody could hear you. 


Dennis McGee— 
Yes, I would ride after my girl's buggy on horseback until I 
had to turn around...then riding through those woods to- 
‘ward home my heart wns full, full, full 

WALTER BROCK 


(One final note: Bluebird Press is srl an like mary things ara people i 
Louisiana has ways ofits own. Since it doesnot ofer te usual sized discount 
to retailers the most Fikely way to get the book isto mailorder it 


Cajun Music: A reflection of fis People, Volume 1 
Bluebicd Press, P.O. Box 941, Eunice, Louisiana 70595 
Hardback, 8% 11, $40, Paperback, 8/4 X 11, $29. 


Iti 


December 30, 1984 finds our hero in a small Bangkok 
restaurant with his travelling companion, Adela, and his 
post-college chum Cris. He 1s about to chew down on some 
turtle eggs zohich have been brought steaming from the kitchen 
He is, im addition, about to commence a rapture brought on 
by the very presence of turtle eggs which arc illegal to pluck, 
cvak, ard consume in the US A} 


s! What memories they bring, 
back. And such a homely item too. 
Looking like nothing so much as a 
white ping-pong ball, with a dent in 

the side 
Teall takes me back to 1944. John Z. 
Founder, the only man in Jacksonville with a 100 foot 
yacht, invites our family to go along ona trip to Jekyll 
Island. Founderis acholeric sort, witha large stomach, 
a tribute to many chicken-fried steaks, plates of grits, 
apple pies and eight or ten shots a day of bourbon and 
branch water. The moon of his tum is only slightly 
more prodigious than his nose, certainly the equal to 
the nez of J. P. Morgan—finely laced as it is with a 
delicate vein system, as detailed as that of the colorful 

planet Mars. 

The passengers on our journey consist of my father 
sister to 


and mother, and six children rom olde 


eleven-yearold me: and Founder's family: children 


and mother (a new mother, the old one having been 


recently discarded, worn out like a shoe by his high 
living and “other” ladies) and innumerable servants, 
pilots, navigators, cooks, nannies, and maids. 

Jekyll Island is a seven-mile long strip, facing the 
Allantic Ocean, a few miles from Brunswick, Georgia, 
sixty miles from our home port. Up to 1930, it was the 
place for the industrialists of the northeast seaboard to 
winter (Miami Beach had scarcely been invented by 
this time). When we visit the island, the ancient castles 
are turning decayed, being revisited by the jungles of 
South Georgia. Amongst the trellises and the silence, 
Spanish moss and vines, slash pine and palmetto 
the mansions are falling to the prevailing forces of 
entropy: reverting with clay and mud and moss and 
creepers and vines to a natural, shadowed, and pris. 
tine state. Deer, rabbit, wild boar and possum have 
taken up habitation in places once reserved for the 
frockcoated millionaires, chantilly-lace wives, debu- 
tante daughters. Jekyll Island is reinvesting itself with 
its natural state 


The only time to hunt turtle eggs is during the first 
full moon in June. Itis then that the high tides help the 
great sea-turtles come lumbering out of the sea. They 
move awkwardly with flippers meant solely for sea 
travel—pushing their way across the narrow beach to 
the sand dunes where they can dig a hole and drop 


three hundred ping-pong balls which are the hope for 
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seacturtle future. The eggs are left there, buried a foot 
or so under sand; the hot sun does the work of gesta- 
tion, and thirty or forty days later, dozens of smaller 
versions of their two-ton parents come cascading out 
of the nest, down the hot sands, to the waters of the 
south Georgia seas where they can swim to safety—if 
they escape from the thousand natural enemies of the 
shore: raccoons, and possum, and wild dogs, and sea- 
gulls. And man. 

Today it is illegal to hunt the turtle egg. But in that 
far-off time of my youth, we still thought the wild 
resources of land and sea to be infinite—and if we dig 
up two dozen nests to eat what we could, and throw 
away the rest: what does it matter? Such an innocent 
time with that largesse of Nature. We had no idea in 
the world that man could in any way impinge on the 
bounty all about us. Thus the annual turtle-egg hunt, 
using the great floating limousine of John Founder of 
bulbous nose and bulbouser belly. 

I can remember one specific moment during the 
afternoon in the heavy warm near jungle through which 
we visit the dying castles of the past. They rot because 
of events a thousand miles away, a dozen years before, 
in the place which was the center of all American 
dreams and failures, a place called Wall Street. It was 
in the cascading fall that commenced in 1929, contin- 
ued downwards in a series of sickening lurches, into 
the Spring of 1933; it was that roller-coaster that doomed 
the Island of Jekyil 

At nine or so at night, we repair to the beach. The 
moon is so white and so bright bright in that far-off 
time that it could have blinded us. Possibly it did. It 
might be that our subsequent madnesses were in- 
duced on a brilliant night in 1944, in June, ina land of 
decaying castles and virgin sands, with waters so clear 
that the first three fathoms are but scarcely moved by 
our vision. It was a time when the moon turned dust- 
sun, and we were estranged ourselves by the truth 
that grew out of too much light and the great creatures 
looming under the waters; great creatures, with great 
inverted saucer bodies, lunging out of slow time and 
the warm waters; beasts moving as they have moved 
for centuries, shedding their burden of propagation; 
driven by black forces to abandon the safe reaches of 
the sea, to bring their heritage to the land, and then, 
soon enough, toabandon, in turn, the land. 


‘As we come down the beach we see the dark shapes 
moving out of the ocean, making their way across an 
intervening strip of white, then pushing into, punch- 
ing down the sea-wheat that rises above the high tide 
line. We can see great dark clocks spawned by the 
ocean come out of the waters to leave the burden of a 
new generation to feed on the future. 

There is nomercy. They may have arrived before us, 
left before we putin appearance among them, but they 
have dropped a clue—an upheaval attesting to their 
presence: a trail up the beach, punctuated by points 
where flippers dug into the sand to get purchase, to 


carry them toa tell-tale depression in the dunes where 
the burden (the burden of the Lord!) is released and 
covered; and then yet another trail they take to return 
to the sea. Like mothers of every spawn, there is no 
way these creatures, with the weight of their days, can 
hide the path to their progeny. 

We dig and we dig, and we take and we take. Easter 
egg time—filling great croker sacks with the round 
still warm white fleshy eggs. At one point, my brother 
clambers atop a turtle and for a brief stymied moment 
she tries to accomplish her nature's driven purpose 
with a hundred pound boy riding her. He is at that 
momenta figure out of mythology: with his dark face 
and his white garb, some statue from millenium past— 
a figure of the god’s world atop the black and moving 
earth. But she surrenders to fear, turns back to the sea 
with her burden undelivered. 

‘And later, as the engines turn in boat, and am lying 
on the deck, trying to force my eyes to stay open in 
light of the great moon that rides above us like a 
wheel—Philip the cook comes to me, with three just- 
boiled turtle eggs. He rips a wedge from the top, fills 
them with a hot savory sauce, and shows me how to 
take the warm grainy concoction from shell to mouth. 
Delicious! I fall asleep to the seas of motion and the 
wheeling light of moons, and the black-timed bodies 
of great sea creatures that tum and turn below us, the 
delicious burning taste of their unborn children in my 
throat. 


When [ get home, they are all going to askme: “How 
was your trip?” At least thirty-five people will ask me 
that. And I will say: “What trip? Oh, you mean my trip 
to the Jersey City TravelLodge. It seemed so much 
more simple than going so far—so far, for what?” 

Or I can say: “India was fine if you like exhaust 
smoke, taking you life in your hands every time you 
go out on the street, and lepers. I came down with a 
horrible disease. Guess whatit was?” 

“Gastroenteritis?” 

“Nope.” 

“The Dengue?” 

“No.” 

“Igive up.” 

“You haven’t mentioned Cholera, Beri-Beri, or 
Breakbone Fever yet,” I'll say. 

“"Wasit one of those?” 

“Nope. I gota head cold. The worst head cold Ihave 
ever had in my entire life. I thought I was going to 
die.” 


[December 31, 1984] 
The best of my generation loathes the New Year's 


Eve Celebrations, We usually go to bed around nine in 
the evening. What is there to celebrate? Why should 1 
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drink to yet another hour? It is such a man-made, 
artificial, left-brained concept of time. Getting drunk 
to celebrate a unit of time. It is midnight in Bangkok, 
but it’s 9 AM in California (the West Coast is on the 
fag-end of the Greenwich system.) To celebrate New 
Year's is to celebrate man’s artificial time structure. 
What does that mean to the denizens of Alpha Cen- 
turi? You'd think that the Thais, with their Lunar sys- 
tem, and their Buddhist ways, would have better 
sense. But no. 

At Chris's apartment, while we are awaiting the 
stroke, he celebrates the festive season by attacking 
me unmercifully for the last twenty years of America’s 
foreignand military policy. (Since he was born in white 
South Africa—t have long ago exhausted my attacks 
on him on the doltish domestic policy of hishomeland. 
Indeed, he left home because of the ugliness of 
apartheid.) 

His lecture this evening is reserved for the dumping 
of American bombs in the paddies of Laos, in the last 
days of the Viet Nam war, maiming and destroying 
children, mothers, infants: a cruelty on (what he calls) 
“the land of some of the sweetest peoplein the world.” 
While he is aboutit, he berates me for Reagan’s vetoing 
any and all projects that his international bank might 
come up with which could extend and strengthen 
America’s foreign policy without military intervention. 

Now Chris is smart enough, when he launches a 
logical attack on me and my country, to lace me with a 
soporific disguised as Thai wine. Iam scarcely able to 
keep my eyes open, much less defend the entire United 
States South East Asia foreign policies of the last four 
administrations over the last twenty years. Fortu- 
nately, just as we are joining battle over the SEATO 
treaty of 1948, Clause Three, Paragraph Two, we are 
knocked out of our seatos by a gigantic explosion 
which I figured to be the Thai anti-American activists 
at last discovering my whereabouts. 


In reality, it’s the stroke of midnight, giving me a 
stroke as the Hotel Bangkok Peninsula, next door, sets 
off sparklers, bombs, giant blue and white streamers, 
bangs and whistles, all sent way into the sky. Fortu- 
nately, Sky for them means about fifteen stories above 
ground level, and since we areat that exact level, Chris’ 
apartment becomes the perfect place to watch fire- 
works head-on. I have seen many a fireworks show in 
my day, but I had never had them come up to me for 
my direct approval. I imagine it is not unlike being 
involved in the final battles at Flanders. It does serve 
to keep me awake, but even more, it shuts Chris up, 
keeps him from nattering away on how the American 
bombs and chemicals had virtually destroyed the pad- 
dies of Laos, had scarred and maimed “the kindest 
people you'd ever want to meet in South East Asia.” 
We stay with the fireworks as longas we are able. Then 
Adela and I take our earaches and depart. Chris vows 
a Oxfordian Debate rematch, tomorrow night, at “Chez 
Jean La Grenoville.” Adela translates the restaurant's 


name as “The Guitar Duck... .” I agree to anything— 
as long as I can be gone from the slings and arrows of 
New Year's revelry and name-calling, 


Jung says that the major figures in our life (figures 
of love, hate, fear, anger, passion) have all come to us 
by the time we are ten. We internalize them at the same 
time that we are internalizing the language, the ethics, 
the morals of our world, the mannerisms that we grow 
up with. 

We learn our love-hunger early on. We fall in love, 
starting at age zero (or thereabouts) with perceived 
knights, beasts, fairies, devils, mothers, and gods. By 
the time we have passed the first decade, we are al- 
ready programmed for our times ahead. Much as a 
girl, before birth, contains all the ova of all her would- 
be children within; and much as a boy, while still in 
the womb, has had his first erection and orgasm (they 
say it comes at the moment of birth, when the meatus 
is dragged against the walls of the cervix), so have 
children established the loves and hates and obses- 
sions that will accompany them, nay, drive them through 
life. 

It is possible to reprogram some of these shadow 
plays that we carry about with us. Powerful psyche- 
delic drugs are said to be useful for this: LSD, Peyote, 
Psilocybin, “Magic Mushrooms.” (That is, of course, 
why they are outlawed in what we are fond of calling 
the “civilized” world.) Psychoanalysis—in all its many 
manifestations (psychotherapy, group therapy, coun- 
selling) has the same effect and—although painful, 
and slow, and tedious—may be successful. Both rep- 
resent a mode of exorcising the ghosts that we have 
internalized to survive the shark-infested waters so 
romantically called Youth and Childhood. 

Another way to beard these spooks (the spooks we 
must please) is through death—either self-imposed, 
or by means of wars, crimes, terrorism—eg, force 
whole civilizations to commit your suicide for you 
Death solves so many problems—especially the one 
brought on by immense internal pain. There are no 
end of politicians, leaders, ministers, presidents, popes, 
caudillos, politburo chairmen who are willing to com- 
mit us to death to recompense for their own miseries 
left over from 30 or 40 or 50 years past: their virulent, 
grim, hag-ridden childhoods. Because they cannot 
Vitiate their own spooks—they are kind enough to 
volunteer to kill the rest of us 

In addition, the “proud flesh” of youth can be ex- 
punged by religion. And here I am not speaking of 
religions which externalize the black forces from within 
by labelling them ‘devil.’ (In this bleak form of god- 

ip, ‘Thou shalt not kill is given footnote status, 
“The turning of the other cheek does not apply to 
communists, infidels, Cubans, liberal humanists, North 
Koreans, Viet-Cong and other heathen. Onward 
Christian Soldiers,’ ete., ete.) 
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Here, rather, lam speaking of religions which strive 
to be honest, which do not brutalise their adherents 
nor their ‘enemies.’ Quakerism, for example. Seven 
Day Adventists. Catholic mystics. Hindu holy men. 
Greek Orthodox Saints. And most of all—Buddhists. 
Those who can say, with honesty and grace: “It would 
Kill me to kill another human.” Those who know that 
the master lies within, and if we pretend he/shelit is 
above, below, out there—then we are condemning our- 
selves to hideous pain and condemning our families, 
peers, nations to brutality. No wonder ignorance is the 
only sin in the Buddhist creed, for they have found 
that the answers do not lie in temples or in war or in 
plastic Jesus statues on the dashboard: but, rather, 
within the heart. That dark never moving ever-chang- 
ing never-to-see-the-light baby that lies within, never 
touched by light, only to be illumined by our sacred, 
arcane, truth-seeking dreams. 


(1 Janwary 1985) 


Adela and I spend two hours at the Bangkok Zoo. 
She says no matter where you go in the world, go to 
the local zoo—you will see things there that will sur- 
priseand amaze you. She's right: in the zoo in Madras, 
we saw a dozen or so starving animals, and three 
elephants with leprosy. 

At the Bangkok Zoo we see 10,000 Thais out having 
a good time—and they are beatific. These people are 
everyone's dream of friendly, kind, respectful folk— 
who will help you if you want, and will leave youalone 
if you want. Adela claims it has todo with the Buddhist 
traditions ofinner peace, honoring all humans, gentle- 
ness. What better way to see the real Thailand! We see 
no more than a handful of tourists: the rest—beautiful 
thin-nosed, high-cheeked, light olive-complected Thais. 
And the great food: stir-fry meats, fruits, oriental waf- 
fles. And, ulp, hot-dogs on a stick 

From the zoo we go to the Wat Fra Keo—the holy 
grounds of the king of Thailand. Whats to be said that 
hasn‘tbeen said before? Itisa dream shrine. Itisbigger 
than I ever imagined. The juxtapositions of the spires, 
and the dragon’s points, and the lions, and the smooth, 
breast-like cupolas. Alll overlaid with a gold-leaf that 
pulsates in the sky-blue. A complex of complex spires, 
and edifices, and gold (and silver) roofs, and bells, and 
saffron-dressed monks, and wall paintings, and golden 
buddhas. 

I think about the residuum of Christianity: the holy 
artifacts and cathedrals of Europe. The effect of them 
is always to brutalize with sheer massiveness—a con- 
struction of dark and heavy blocks of granite. The Wat, 
by contrast, is a lively and joyful interplay of gold and 
silver and bright colors, the play of the senses with 
patterns in the sky, catching the lights in a thousand 
different ways. European cathedrals—with their dark 
and cold and harsh interiors, catch one by one's fear. 
‘The wat—with its riot of colors and smells and wind 


chimes—catches one in the passion: it bespeaks a 
religion with a sense of joy and fun, a religion thatcan 
take itself seriously or not—whenever and however it 
chooses. 

The primary symbol of Christianity is a gaunt man 
with huge spikes driven physically into his body. A 
man with a wasted face, with blood leaking from head 
and side and hands and feet. Coarse wood riven into 
his extremities, flesh and bones crushed: the tortured 
corpse of a man tortured and mounted on cross-pur- 
pose stanchions. 

The vision of our god hung up like a piece of meat 
(which is why they have to call him “the Lamb’) is at 
once garish and barbarous. That people should wor- 
ship before the crossed timbers on which his body was 
brutalized is almost as bizarre as abasing yourself be- 
fore a noose or an electric chair. What kind of a society 
can we run, what sort of peace can there be in a state 
religion which uses such blood-stained objects as its 
highest artifacts? There is a particular vulgarity in 
martyrdom (in any form: a suffering mother, a dying 
god.) That we idolise such martyrdom does incalcula~ 
ble harm to our capacity for love and sweetness. 

The contrast with Buddhism is startling. There, the 
master figure is huge and pacific, often smiling. His 
eyes are veiled; he is sometimes even shown in the 
reclining position (can you envision Jesus on his side, 
resting, with a beatific smile playing across his lips?) 
The message is one of inner quict—gleaned not from 
battling with the changers in the temple or the Romans, 
but from exploring the gentleness within. Atone point 
in his life, Buddha gave himself hunger and pain and 
suffering, and learned that hunger and pain and suf- 
fering are not the answer: rather, he found, the answer 
is in the soul within, the soul which lies pacific, the 
golden heart that runs all of us—when we permit it, 
which is accessible by penetrating the ugliness without. 

Adela and I notice that there are very few pigeons at 
the wat. Our guide says it is because of the sticky 
powder that the monks use to prevent the birds from 
landing. I think he just doesn’t know. Pigeons know 
where the real holies are at. They'll hang out at (and 
poop all over) St. Peter's and Westminster and St. 
Patrick’s and San Sebastian and Notre Dame—butnot 
the Wat Pho. “It's just like I told you,” I tell her: “The 
Buddhists come back as hummingbirds and monarch 
butterflies and doves—while Christians are stuck with 
returning again and again as fleas and Norway rats 
and Black Widow spiders.” 


[January 3] 
“Leta hundred flowers bloom . . 


Chris takes us to one of the legendary Bangkok sex 
shows. All sex shows all over the world take place in a 
terrible milieu: tiny tables, smoky rooms, miniscule 
stage, watered-down drinks, sleezo maitre’ 
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Stillthere is something special about this one. 1 
have to confess that I never guessed that one could 
introduce such an alarming number of artifacts into 
the old squeeze-box—making what a contemporary 
rock song titles “the place where the sun don’t shine” 
a veritable lost and found depot. Mercy me! 

For instance, on arrival, there’s a rather hefty lady 
on her back on stage, extracting what appeared to be 
plastic daisies or doilies, a long string—a very long 
string indeed—of flowers of such quantity that it would 
have shamed the ladies at the North End Begonia 
Society. 

‘Then shortly after—after ourbeing served the usual 
tenth-of-an-ounce of whiskey—another lady arrived 
to indulge herself in an involved and intimate way 
with several large bottles of Coca-Cola, both empty 
and full, or (at times) halfway between the two. Then 
we got the Camel show, where cigarettes (not a dainty 
one or two, but whole pack) were placed in media res, 
promplly lit, and puffed, in a great cloud of smoke, 
giving us a real fear for the safety of the patch-of-lawn 
of our supine friend. All the time, a choice selection of 
music belted forth from the speakers, including (but 
not limited to) “You Cant Always Get What You Want 
(But If You Try Sometime You Just Might Find You Get 
What You Need).” 


The trick-of-the-week for those few of us still func- 
soning was the Banana Shot—said artifact which was 
cast forth, not unlike an ABM missile from a silo, to 
great and amazing heights. All our Early Warning 
Systems had gone off by this time, making the next six 
tricks anticlimactical, including darts shot with re- 
markable inaccuracy at red and yellow balloons sus- 
pended overhead. It all reminded us of Samuel John- 
son's tale of the walking dog: the concern was not that 
it was done well, but that it was done at all. 

The finale was the Usual Act of Congress taking 
place with grunts and suchlike betweena husky young 
fellow and a slim-waisted little thing who earned my 
respect by staying firmly connected all the while she 
was thrown about the room by her consort. When the 
Master of Ceremonies announced that the next act was 
The Ping-Pong Playoffs, followed by the Razor Act— 
we high-tailed it for the door. | mused for a while on 
humans’—at least Porn Parlor humans’—insensate 
need to show strange objecis addressed to commodi- 
ous privates, objects that would not normally be ex- 
pected to be found in or near such places. Chris in- 
sisted, absolutely insisted that the final act of the evening 
came when the indefatigable young man placed his 
factotum on the counter and his lady friend addressed 
it vigorously with a sledgchammer “to blow the wax 
out of his ears.” Maxima cum laude. 


One of those books I so favor lately states that all 
time is going on simultaneously. Thus—the creation 


of the earth, and its consequent destruction, are both 
happening right now. The fall of Carthage, the first 
presentation of “Hamlet,” the death of Hitler, and 
New Year's 2551 are all here with us at this moment. 
The first meteor attack, the last monster attack, the rise 
of the dinosaur, the decay of the Cretaceous era, the 
last man on the last beach taking his last breath: all are 
happening at this very juncture. There is no temporal 
difference between now and then, then and now. It’s 
all the same. 


‘Adela says that I hum constantly. When we are 
puttering with the morning ablutions, I mightbe hum- 
ming “Tea for Two.” As I drink my last glass of brandy 
for the evening, I might be rendering (to the best of my 
ability) Bach's B-minor Mass, or something out of Philip 
Glass, When we had our fight yesterday at the Wat (I 
told her she was always trying to dominate me; she 
said I was too bloody competitive) I might have been 
belting out the Gétterdamerung. And when we went 
boating yesterday it was “Cruisin’ Down The River.” 

‘That boat trip took us into the klongs to the west of 
Bangkok. The canals of Bangkok proper have been 
paved over for the cars—or are so heavily polluted that 
they are dangerous to be on or near. But to the west we 
were able to enter into the lives of people as they must 
have been fifty or a hundred years ago. Thousands of 
homes, shanty style, opened onto the canals. Men 
with elaborate tattoos bathing in the waters. Long 
boats—as long ands narrow as any Venice gondola— 
being poled by slender Thai women. The dhoti as 
bathing tent: one changes clothes under it, slipping a 
bathing suit on or off. 

Kids pissing in the water—just to see it splash. An 
old monk doing the same, only he turns his back to us 
in modesty. We pass, in our long boat, a dozen wats: 
at one, a dozen young monks in saffron robes are 
descending like ants from one of the towers. There's 
an old fashioned single-pole long boat, followed by a 
water taxi with 35 passengers. Two kids swim out of 
the water, jump onto the front of our boat. We give 
them each a bhat which they clench between their 
teeth as they jump back into the water. The inboard 
motors are set at high angle for the long propeller 
shaft—and the motors themselvesare painted red and 
blue and gold, even one with a pair of eyes. 

Clothes are hanging everywhere; we pass a casket- 
making factory; ducks are in duck heaven; there are 
cannas everywhere. Bangkok grew up on water trans- 
portation—it was known as the Venice of South East 
‘Asia—and only recently have they destroyed all the 
past for the ubiquitous automobile. 


(Later] 


When we go to the Crown Bank to cash travellers” 
checks, the cashier counts them out and then says 


a 
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“Pee-pee-tao.” That becomes our theme song: every- 
time Adela sees something strange or funny, she pokes 
me and says “Pee-pee-ta0.” 

We go to the Wat Pho—which we immediately dub 
“The What Fo! “—and I spy two “Thermostat” hair 
drying machines (beauty shop variety) outside the 
temple. We decide that they are some sort of new 
religious artifact to be worshiped. As we leave the 
temple of the Reclining Buddha, we see the following 
scenario: 

Man, wife and one-year-old son on bench, under 
boa tree. Child crying. Wife tries to quiet child. Child 
continues to cry. Father drops child's pants, applies 
his mouth to child’s member. Child quiets down. Adela 
looks at me, wide-eyed. I look at Adela, wide-eyed. 
What in the United States could get someone a sen- 
tence in the Greybar Hotel for thirty years is done 
without shame, without fear, in a wat, in Thailand. 


Thai whiskey is called Mekong. Chris loves it. It 
tastes like Spanish Fundador. At his favorite restau- 
rant, a far-off-the-street dive, there is a naked single 
fluorescent light, the universal lighting for the poor 
and unassuming cafes around the world. The menu 
offers “Fried Pigs Stomach with Pickles” and “Fried 
Pigs Bowel.” The owner is drunk on Mekong, and tells 
Chris (in Thai) that he is going to count for us to show 
us what he’s learned of our language. He solemly 
intones: "Ein, drei, zwei...” He smiles, and all around 
us everyone smiles: the men, the grannies, and the 
kids, and Adela and Chris and me. We all smile except 
the old gent napping on a nearby table. Adela says 
that is one of her strongest memories of Asian coun- 
tries: men sleeping everywhere, in the most unlikely 
places. Indeed, at the Wat Fo'—there were men sleep- 
ing under trees, under tables, on tables, on little fold- 
ing chairs, and actually in the hall of the Reclining 
Buddha—keeping good company with their resting 
master. 

In the temple itself, there was a family (caretakers, 
who lived there) who were watching television, some 
Hong Kong soap opera. We agreed that it certainly 
beats the fake holiness of western religious sites. It 
reminded Adela of the concert of North Indian music 
that she attended in Bombay—where the guy next to 
her was listening to a soccer game on his transistor 
portable 

The other denizens of the wats—besides monks, 
guides, tourists, workers, guides, and The Master 
himself—are cats (Siamese cats, natch) and dogs. Also 
around every wat are horrible lion-faced deities with 
horrible toothy visages, not unlike the “Before” pic- 
ture in a Tums or Pepto-Bismol ad. They are there to 
keep the Eastern devils out. 

We tell Chris about our visit to Wat Fo’, and, as well, 
to the wat of the Standing Buddha where the masteris 
depicted with great feet like tugboats: on the tocnails, 


which must be two feet across, the seekers placed gold 
leaf and orchids in homage. All while we are looking 
at the Buddha, I keep repeating to myself the doggerel 
from my childhood: 

“I'm the richest man in Siam.” 

“Ono you're not!” 

“O yes Siam!” 

The taxi drivers, we report, always refer to the Kings 
of Thailand as “King #5” or “King #9,” asin ‘This is 
King #5's palace,” or “King #9 was born in America 
and King #8 in Germany.” Chris tells us that the 
monks come out of the wats every morning in their 
saffron robes to beg for food with their bowls. “They 
have a synergistic relationship with their bowls,” he 
says: “if they don’t eat, they die.” Adela complains 
about people spitting here, everyone (even the women 
and the children) spitting everywhere. “I've got some 
spittoon-in-restaurant stories [absolutely refuse to tell 
you,” and no matter how much Chris and I beg her, 
she won't tell them to us. “The memories we'll take 
with us won't be those, though...” she says, and 
she's right. It'lbe the wats—the tranquility, theamaz- 
ing hubble-bubble of colors—golden turquoise, red on 
silver. The complex spires, accordian points, golden 
wind chimes, the peace 


As well, we have the memories of the zoo—with the 
the waffles on sticks and the pelicans standing there, 
their grey wings open, wings held out from the bodies 
in the heat, dirty old men holding open the flaps of 
their raincoats. And everywhere, over alll, the Thais— 
so kind and funny, smiling, always smiling. Near the 
entrance to the 200 there was a rock band on stage, 
warming up. The lead singer says into the micro- 
phone: “One-two-three-tasting.” He says it over and 
over again. So I start saying it as we are leaving: “One- 
two-three-tasting.” I say it to a little brown butternut 
of a girl, and she goes away laughing, saying “One- 
two-three-tasting ...” 

“"You can get anything you want in Bangkok,” says 
Chris. And I think: “He's right—you can get anything 
you want, especially smiling kind benign Thais that 
‘come in all sweet packages and sizes.” The Buddha 
influence. “It's the perfect religion,” he says. ““Youcan 
join it when you want, and leave it when you want, 
and you don’t have to do anything, and all it asks of 
you is that you be happy.” What a golden land this is— 
even in the sex shops and open markets and streets, 
there is such good humor. The Master knew what he 
was doing when he made these his people—and they 
are like those apples, what do they call them: Golden 
Delicious. One can’t help but love a country anyway 
where the currency is called “Batz” (it rhymes with 
“bats”). One wouid have to be dead not to love a 
country where they don’t mock you for being foreign, 
where they don’t try to rob you for being rich 

This is a country where you can lollygag about a 
poor back-alley restaurant—even when they're closed— 
and they will give you, give you a bottle of Mekong 
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and some homemade spicy stew, even count to you in 
German, just to show their touch with the world. 
These are the blessed of the world, with their frangi- 
pangi—pink-yellow-white orchids—everywhere, even 
on the pillow in your hotel-room when you return, 
even on Adela’s underpants when they arrive back 
from the laundry, wrapped like a Christmas present. I 
look out over the city from my room, and there’ssmog, 
and the streets are jampacked with cars and jitneys 
and motorbikes, and I think “This is just like Hous- 
ton,” and then I think: “No, this is just like Houston if 
Houston had soul and flowers and gentle folk who 
offer you the world even if they don’t have it.” This 
would be Houston if Houston had a great gold god, 
standing forty feet tall, with two-foot wide toenails 
covered in gold and flowers, brought by his loving 
worshipers. Above us all he stands smiling, my god 
smiling, the world so golden, the people so golden, 
my god so golden.” 


When I part from Adela in front of the Hotel Lusi- 
tania, me on my way to Tokyo and LA, she staying 
behind for Kyoto and the volcanoes of Hawaii, I hug 
her and say to her “You're a farmer outstanding in my 
field,” and she whispers “You're an outstanding dork 
to travel with but [love you.” 

‘Trips are like love. If nothing else, each one teaches 
you a bit about yourself. Trips are not all travel poster 
sights and agreeable natives. There's jet lag and com- 
munication breakdown and homesickness and be- 
fouled toilets. Each trip has a lesson for us. My 1984 
summer trip to Spain, France, and Italy taught me not 
to drive myself so endlessly. It was a big change for 
me—because for thirty years I had prided myself on 
the fact that I could go anywhere and do anything. 
Now, at age 51—it’s no longer the way to travel. This 
time I paced myself: an hour or two in the morning, an 
hour or two in the afternoon out in the world; the rest 
ofthe time reading, or listening to the radio, or looking 
out the window. 

This trip, I learn to dump my pride and let people 
help me. It was when we went to get in the boat to go 
across the river, travel the canals, that I knew [ would 
either have to accept help—or not go at all. Damned 
pride. When the taxi-driver said “Do you want me to 
help you into the boat?” I knew I had to accept gra- 
ciously (a flower, an orchid) the present that he was 
offering. I said “sure” and he and the boat-keeper got 
me into the air and into the boat in a trice. “Thate it, I 
hate it,” I thought. . but then the whole journey was 
so wondrous—and I knew that it was and will be and 
always has been my choice: my freedom is tied up in 
my willingness to accept favors kindly given. Every 
journey has a lesson. “You can get anything you want 
in Thailand,” says Chris—and he’s right: I can get the 
freedom to travel in ways Ihave never travelled before. 


[10 PM January 5—Tokyo] 


Atthe Narita Hotel, the bellboy explains everything, 
everything: shower, refrigerator, tea maker, television 
set—and refuses to take a tip. He was so polite that I 
am sure he would accompany me back to the United 
States if [so asked 

And in the bar, every time the bartender shakes the 
cocktails, he gives it the precise fifteen shakes, tapping 
the shaker exactly, so, at theend, everyones endlessly 
cheerful, pleasant, thoughtful, courteous, kind, etc. 
Everything is ordered; and compared to the confusion 
and anarchy of India, it is a pleasure—appealing to 
the Prussian in all of us. [regret that I have only given 
myself eighteen hours here. 

‘And so, my last night abroad, I have time to muse 
on my trip, here in the Sashimi Room of the Nikko 
Hotel. I count the hours between me and home (will I 
be setting down thirty-one hours from now? No, it 
must be twenty-eight. Let's see, it’s three A.M. in Los 
Angeles, but it is also yesterday—perhaps tomorrow 
is thirty-eight hours behind us. Who invented the 
execrable system of time zones? No doubt the bloody 
British in their miserable Greenwich.) 

Iwonder some how expatriates survive. If one loves 
one’s home, it becomes hard to stay away past the 
break-even point which I put at the standard two 
weeks, as in “two-week vacation.” How did Henry 
Miller, T.S. Eliot, William Burroughs, Henry James, 
Paul Gaugin, Christopher Isherwood do it? I remem- 
ber my two years in Spain—and the longing for absurd 
American things. I would catch myself dreaming of 
chocolate malted milkshakes, hamburgers with lettuce 
and mayonnaise, and most of all, for some reason, BLT 
on toast. 


Labsently order some raw oysters, and in the Amer- 
ican tradition (in my head, I'm already home!) polish 
them off in about two minutes. Oysters and hot saki! 
The Japanese gentleman next to me seems agitated by 
the way I down them so grossly, so quickly. He's been 
loitering over his half-shells for an hous, nibbling a 
cracker from time to time, meditating over his meal, as 
a good Oriental traditionalist must. What is it they call 
it? The Oriental Clam? (Or Oyster.) 

Tmuse over my three-and-a-half weeks out of Amer- 
ica; the good and the bad of it: the Carnatic singing in 
Madras, waking to the sounds of the Indian instru- 
ments being played in practice next door to our hotel 
room. The streets filled with bicycles. The thin, ab- 
surdly thin Indian women three-eyeing their way down 
Krishna Road, in gold and green sari—their one pos- 
session before them, a bony water buffalo, which they 
guide by means of a stick applied to thin hairless 
flanks. And the gold-skinned boys in their lungis in 
Mahabalipuram, bathing in the lagoon—bathing dreams 
of paradise. The wonderful Peninsula Hotel in Hong 
Kong where room service brings special knives for 
cutting the pears and bananas. (And who can forget 
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Then there's the bad of it: a monster head-cold in 
Madras, invented by Kali. Being threatened with 
maiming and death on the Tamil highways. Indian 
Fred following us all about the alleyways of Madras, 
teletransporting himself into our very hotel rooms. 
Fighting with Adela over what is, after all, her person- 
ality vs. my personality (travelling together for three 
weeks would be hard even with St. Jude.) The up and 
the down, the eternal yin and yang. 


1am musing on The Journey—feeling at one with 
the great world travellers of the past (Kubla Khan, 
Boswell and Johnson, Robert Byron) and Richard sits 
down next to me at the bar. English, grown up in 
Singapore. Nineteen years of age, being deported from 
the United States, he tells me, at once, no shame, after 
being jailed for transportation of drugs into Seattle. He 
had been in King County jail for over a month—and 
was being returned to the arms of his unwilling par- 
ents and his all-too-willing (he claims) 32-year-old 
Russian lover lady. The American Immigration Service 
and the British Consul have conspired together to 
make possible Richard’s sudden trip south. 

Ah, Richard: you do introduce me to the madness of 
the English-speaking culture again, don’t you? A 1980s 
Dylan Thomas, Holden Caufield, Jack Kerouac. Brash, 
noisy, loudly proclaiming his four-year dependence 
on morphine; that wild pride, which the young seem 
to favor—proclaiming the body's weakness, needs, 
tolerance, its survivability. “Have you got any pain- 
killers?” he says—shouts, rather—in case anyone might 
haveany doubts over his wicked Western ways. Crazy, 
Richard, jangling all over the place, the spawn of West- 
ern Victorianism, the kid who will do anything, say 
anything, announce his lunacy with pride: “I'm cold 
turkey for the first time since 1980,” he tells me 

How many times have I met Richard before? In San 
Francisco, in London, Spain, Amsterdam, all over the 
world—on the run from Immigration, the police, fam- 
ilies, the world. There was Tommy in St Louis who, 
when he wasn’t shooting meth, wrote some of the 
most exquisite poetry, played the most exquisite har- 
monica. Or Rick from Portland, who just couldn’t stay 
away from airplane glue, for Christ's sakes: one of the 
most brilliant artists I’ve ever known, a mind turning 
to oatmeal under the constant onslaught of toluene. 
Rod, in Malaga—who described what it was like to be 
searched by the police on the streets of Berkeley when 
he was holding a “balloon” of heroin in his mouth, 
ready to swallow it. “If I did it—I knew I had exactly 
twenty minutes before the rubber burst and killed 
me,” he told me, with that mix of pride, excitement, 
delight at his own wickedness. 

Richard is brother to them all: just as bent on “total- 
ling” his body. He and his Christopher Robin face, his 


lean, still (miraculously) functioning body: it is for 
him, and Ricky, and Rod, that all the drug laws were 
written, It is because of them that they are so useless. 
They are clever as cats in evading them. Noisy, proud, 
arrogant, and charming: who can resist this madness? 

Richard was delivered in handcuffs to Japan Airlines 
in Seattle (“How do you respond to ‘Smoking or Non- 
smoking” when your hands are behind your back, in 
cuffs?”) Richard, the Charles Baudelaire of the nuclear 
age—willing to shoot or snort or inhale anything, 
anything that will take his brain on some merry chase— 
a merrier chase than the normal, dull-brain muddle. 
“They caught me because of the tracks,” he says. 
“Look,” and he proudly pulls up his shirt-sleeves to 
show me his needle marks. I can see nothing. Maybe 
the light is too dim, maybe he doesn’t have any. Who 
knows, who can answer ?—forafterall, we are dealing 
not with Richard the voluble who sits with me, swiz- 
aling saki like it was shortly to be rationed. No, we 
have here a dream-fantasy of a picaresque character: 
an anti-hero compiled by his own brain, speaking 
(with wit and verve and complete fantasy) to anyone 
who will listen. Richard, convincing all, if possible, of 
the truth of his fabricated persona. We both know he 
is spinning tales. Not necessarily about being a junky, 
orabout being caught. Presumably, that has happened 
before, will happen again. No, what he has to do is to 
catch me in a spiel with his wit and beauty and brain- 
set; to use his narcissism to convince me (and him) that 
he is a master confidence man; that he’s the elusive 
and charming Don JuarvJames DearvThos. DeQuincy. 
Being caught is just glitch in the roller-coaster that he 
has ridden so wildly, for so long. He is a confidence 
man, his brain skewed by arrogance. Man-power tuned 
on its head—knowing that even if he is nabbed, he'll 
beable to talk his way out of it. This gives hima double 
system: ifhe doesn’t get caught, he’smocking, master- 
fully mocking the system. If he does get caught—no 
difference! He'll worm out of it somehow. Both sets 
seed his imagined power. A no-lose situation; a perfect 
balance of potential and kinetic energy, fighting to a 
stalemate. 


So here I am, 6,000 miles from my home, with my 
beautiful, alive, funny, smart son... .so beautiful and 
smart and alive that he is going to maim himself—die 
with all that monster destruct-desire intact. Richard, 
my handsome, tall, funny, articulate boy, the flower of 
‘western English-speaking culture. Given so much, he 
has to take even more, extract a price from his arm, 
suck the richness from his veins, take away from that 
which had been so generously given. 

“You always get out, don’t you?” Isay. 

“Out of what?” 

“Out of trouble?” Isay. 

“No, no—you don’t understand. The British Consul 
had to bail me out.” 

“And who got them to do it?” Lask. 

“They did.” 
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“Your father did?” 

“No, no—they . . xno, yes, maybe you're right. Yeah, 
Iguess that’s what happened...” 

‘Never thinking ahead—the perfect Zen Now: never 
‘examining consequence, responsibility, lines-of-power. 
“You always get out, don’t you?” Isay. 

“| don't know. I don’t know. What's wrong?” he 
says. 

“O nothing, nothing,” I say. [refuse to tell him that 
Iam grieving over him—grieving over me, meand this 
beautiful tall flower cowboy-ruination-junky inside all 
of us. He sweeps through our lives like a cyclone: 
knocking out power lines, uprooting the flowers, tear- 
ing them to bits, or setting them, so artfully, intact, in 
the carcass of the house; the cars in the trees, the 
chickens denuded, squawking. 

“Do you know I've put $25,000 in my veins in the 
past four years—and [haven’tstolena thing,” he says, 
and I feel for my wallet. “I broke down,” he says. 
“After I'd been in jail for three days... broke down 
and cried. I hung onto the bars and cried. And there 
was this black guy, this huge black guy. He was OK. 
He held me, told me everything was going to be 
OK. . Hey, listen, thanks for talking to me. I really 
appreciate it. . .and the drinks.” 

“'m just another one of the countless people you've 
got wrapped around your finger,” I tell him. “Do you 
want to go to your room, or mine?” I will go, first, 
down to the desk, give them my wallet, passport, 
travellers checks to put in their hotel safe. 

“We can‘t go to my room. There's a guard there. 
No—I think I'lljust stay here forawhile. Listen, thanks 
for everything...” And he takes my hand and looks 
in my eyes, laughing, the nuclear Holden Caufield 
looking into me and smiling. It’s the smiles that do it, 
right? Smiling that wide warm gentle loving fake smile— 
the all-encumbering smile of all the miscreants of all 
times, so taken with themselves, so taken with what 
they can put over on the world, so taken with taking 
the rest of us so completely, knowing we'll give them 
everything, even without their asking; giving them 
even our Christly tears, for Christ’s sakes. 


‘Twenty hours later, I am looking out the window of 
Flight 50—Narita to LAX. Dawn—those spectacular 
36,000-feet-up-in-the-air dawns that we now take for 
granted—lancing the arc of the earth with such blues 
and golds. Our flight has gone to the east, and on 
reaching the California coast, will turn to the south, 
Seven miles below me I can sce the peninsula, the bay 
that soastonished the Spanishin their tiny barks, three 
centuries ago. They saw the land cascading wild to the 
waters’ edge; trees, austere trees, rising up like mono- 
liths, spiking the fog that lapped at the water-ragged 
edge. The relief of the peninsula so astonishing; the 
land so naked, so uninhabited. The thin grey thumb 
ofit outlined atop the grey sea, the grey inlet, descried 


as ina thousand maps from the past; yet by no cartog- 
rapher's artis it as spectacularly subtle as this. 

“It's a damn good thing I didn’t take up with that 
junky,” I think sleepily. [huddle in my seat with a blue 
blanket up to my chin, “That's all Ineed—some twenty- 
year-old James Dean, getting me hooked on him.” 
Going crazy with crazy Richard. My own personal 
hobgoblin, waiting there in my veins, ready, just for a 
poke (a pigin a poke) to come frothing out all over the 
place, capturing me (innocent me) for the next thirteen 
years. I—Richard’s slave—howling through yellow 
dogsbody streets of Singapore, screeching into every 
hole in the wall for his next fix. Jesus! That was a close 
one. 

We turn—and the grey-on-grey bas relief of the 
vision edges behind me. Crazy Richard! His flight was 
to leave at ten. The telephone at my hotel room rang 
once at eight, and then gave up. Thank god I didn’t get 
to it in time “Say, how'd you like to?...” he would 
have said. And I, boob that I am, would be heading 
back into the swarm of Asia with him, my blood in his 
blood, his curse my curse. It was a close one for both 
ofus. 

Thave journeyed. I have gone into and out of the 
dawning again. It blasts the dark edges out of our 
existence as it has for so long. It flares into our lives (as 
it has for so long—for all of what we call time) with a 
welding of desire and fulfillment, a mass that turns all 
it touches to gold, all it touches to ash. “How was your 
trip to India,” they'll ask me when I get home. “Did 
you have a good time in India?” “India?” I'll say. “In- 
dia! O no! T said T was going to Indiana. Kokomo. 
That's where I always go for Christmas. I wouldn’t be 
caught dead in India. What lunacy that would've been!” 

—CARLOS AMANTEA 
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